ITALY—Strange as it may sound, the Pope died again. 
Pope John Paul I succumbed to an attack of the heart as he 
lay asleep in his bed Sept. 29. He was 65 years old. His 
reign of 34 days is the fourth most brief in the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Once again, the aged and wise 
112 cardinals from the world around will gather in Vatican 
City to choose a successor. The selection process, which 
can last for any number of weeks, costs $4 million. Several 
newspapers and a conservative faction of the church 
demanded an autopsy be undertaken Wednesday but the 
Vatian declined. iy 
SOUTH AFRICA—The Afrikanners have not let down 
media analysts in their selection of a new prime minister. 
Defense Minister Pieter William Botha, a staunch supporter 
of racial separation, was elected Sept. 28 as the eighth prime 
minister since the country attained independence. Botha 
intends to upgrade the police and military forces “to 
guarantee the integrity of (South Africa’s) borders.”’ In his 
post-election speech, Botha’s only reference to the country’s 
aparthéid policy was a promise that he would encourage 
improved relations between blacks, coloureds (mixed race) 
and Indians who now live in distinct and separate communi- 
ties. He said nothing of improving relations between these 
groups and the ruling whites, however. : 
RHODESIA—“In the interests of public safety and 


security” the bi-racial government of Rhodesia banned the . 


country’s last black newspaper from publishing. The Zimbabwe 
Times, an 18-month-old paper run with a mostly black staff, 
had been critical of the government and supportive of 
convening a peace conference between guerillas and the 
government. The Times is the third black newspaper shut 
down in Rhodesia in the past 11 years. 
WASHINGTON-— Although Pres: Carter says he’ll veto 
the measure, House and Senate conferees have prepared a 
provision on a bill which will allow a tax credit of up to $250 
per student each year to help offset college tuition costs. 
+ Also in the nation’s capital: The Supreme Court has 
decided to consider a case which will determine whether it is 
legal for a police officer to randomly stop motorists to check 
drivers’ licenses and vehicle registrations. The court’s 
action will resolve a case involving a Delaware man who 
was stopped without committing any crime. As the policeman 
checked the man’s license he noticed marijuana fumes and 
arrested the man for possession. 
SAN FRANCISCO—William and Emily Harris were 
sentenced Wednesday for charges relating to the 1974 
kidnap of Patricia Hearst. The only surviving members of 
the Symbionese Liberation Army, the Harrises were each 
given maximum terms of 10 years, eight months. They 
could be released in as few as five years for good behaviour. 
The sentencing came after the Harrises agreed Aug. 31 to 
plead guilty to conditional charges that they were conspirators 
in the kidnap of Hearst. 
LAGUNA BEACH—A mysterious landslide rocked the 
fashionable Laguna Beach area Oct. 2, sending at least 21 
expensive homes sliding down hillsides and leaving many 
others perched crazily on crumbling cliffs. The total damage 
is estimated at $10 million. *. 
There were several injuries and at least 60 people wer 
evacuated from the area. The landslide toll included 49 
homes—damaged or destroyed—some valued at $300,000. 
Houses tumbled into a half-mile-long crevice, crashing 40 
feet to the rocky bottom. Other homes slid as far as 30 feet 
downhill, along with trees, fences, battered automobiles and 
huge chunks of broken pavement. 
“IT was just standing there shaving,” said one shocked 
resident. “‘I could hear the breaking of wood like kindling. 
Everyone ran outside—it was like a disaster happening 
under our feet.” 
SPORTS—The New York Yankees rallied in the seventh 
inning Monday to narrowly defeat the underdog Boston Red 
Sox, 5-4, in a one game playoff to determine the American 
League East championship. a 
The victory establishes major league baseball's playoff 
schedule with N.Y. facing Kansas City, and in the National 
League the Los Angeles Dodgers will go against the 
Philadelphia Phillies. Clif’ Welch and Brian McClure 


& 
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(Cesar Chavez, president of the United Farm Workers 
(UFW), addressed a rally of nearly 200 striking farm 
workers and supporters near Pescadero Oct. 1. The rally, 
marking the sixth week of a UF W strike against Campbell’s 
Soups, was held by the side of the coastal highway, near the 


entrance of the Pacific Mushroom Farm, a subsidiary of | 


Campbell’s. 

Warmed and encouraged by the afternoon sun, the group 
gathered for a Catholic mass, sang songs and listened to 
several local speakers, including a comedian, before Chavez 
took the stand between the red and black “‘Huelga”’ banners. 
He spoke in-Spanish from the back of a flatbed truck just as 
the father had done. ‘ 

Chavez said he came hoping to revitalize the striking 
mushroom workers. By the enthusiasm of the gathering 
even before Chavez spoke it seemed that the president's 
very presence was helpful, Chavez explained from the 
truckbed that he had met with executives of Campbell’s. 
He said he had urged Campbell’s vice president Milt 
Zimmerman to. return to the bargaining table and to. 
negotiate in good faith, 

UFW negotiators for the 200 workers at the Pacific 
Mushroom Farm left the bargaining table August 22 
charging Campbell with failing to participate in the 
contract agreements with the best of intentions. A walkout 
followed and four weeks later the case was brought before 
California’s Agricultural Relations Board (ALRB). 

Chavez said Sunday that he was not pleased with 

Zimmerman’s response and felt it necessary to suggest the 
possibility of launching a nation-wide boycott against 
Campbell’s. Zimmerman, Chavez said, then agreed to 
negotiate but Chavez told him that, “‘It is the mushroom 
workers that should be negotiated with, not me.”’ 
__ His speech was relaxed with the warmth of the day but it 
did not lack for spirit as evidenced by its cheerful reception. 
He closed by urging the workers to hold firm. “Remember it 
took five years of strikes and boycotts to found this union,” 
he said. 

The Sunday meeting of Chavez and the mushroom 


‘workers provided an illustration of the unique relationship 


between the workers and their chosen union for, contrary to 
common conceptions of union organizing, these workers choose 
the UFW, rather than being organized by it. Last December, 


.Chavez rallies farmworkers 


: by Mark Epstein and Sue Ann Van Epps 


they expressed their unity by voting to join the UFW with a 
98 percent victory. On Aug. 26, after eight months of nego- 
tiation, frustrated by Campbell’s reluctance to negotiate on what 
the workers consider to be basic contract language, the 
workers agreed to go on strike. Campbell’s considered that 
the issues in question—medical plan, pension plan, right to 
arbitration of grievances, maintainence of standards— 
superceded necessary managerial perogatives, Campbell’s 
did, however, offer wage increases. 

While Campbell’s continues to produce its “mmm- 
goodness,” the strikers, many with families, are living on a 
weekly $25 in UFW strike benefits. Thus far, five of the 200 
workers have returned to work, a handful have found other 
work, while the rest continue to picket; 7 days a week, 24 


- hours a day, in 12-hour shifts. 


Marion Steeg, UF W negotiator, said Sunday, “Campbell’s 
does not believe that these workers are serious; it’s more 
like, ‘This union is impossible.’ instead of, ‘These workers 
know what they want.’ ” She emphasized the workers 
strength; they need no help on the picket line and will hold 
out as long as they receive essentials such as food and baby 
supplies. , 

The ALRB has determined that there is a basis to the 
UFW charges and hearings continue at the Lauref Community 
Center in Santa Cruz this week and, most probably, though 
the next. . 

Meanwhile, a small number of students have been 
‘collecting food and clothing donations for a garage sale. A 
strike-support center has been set up at 1137 Laurel Street. 


Photo credit: Doug McVadon 


Chavez answers funding challenge 


There are growing signs of rank-and-file resistance to the 
UFW’s political activity. This resistance has led in several 
cases to threats of expulsion, reports Pacific News Service. 

The growing debate centers about the collection of 
Citizen Participation Department funds, money that sup- 
ports the staff and pays the bills for the UFW political 
lobby. bs: 

In most UFW contracts, which cover 35,000 members, 
employers are required to set aside the equivalent of one 
day’s wages for all employees during peak harvest season. If 
the worker signs a release consigning the money to the 
Citizen Participation Department, the union gets the money. 
If not, the money goes to the worker. 

Increasing numbers of farmworkers have resisted signing 
the releases, and UF W leader Cesar Chavez has viewed the 
trend with such alarm thatthe political donations were made 
mandatory last year. , 

The move resulted in “trials” across the state of workers 
who refused to make the donations. A few who refused to 
support the Citizen Participation Department even under 
the pressure generated by the trials are threatened with 
expulsion from the union and the loss of their jobs. One crew 


of lettuce workers in Salinas had only four among 37° 


workers. contributing to the fund until a few weeks ago. 
Under threat of expulsion nearly all have reluctantly paid 
up. 

The anion representative explained, “Those who are 
resisting just don’t trust the leaders of the union. They ask 
things like, ‘Why should I give money to Jerry Brown?’ " 

The UFW’s leadership responds to this sart of attitude 
with a barrage of arguments all expressed at the San Jose 


conference by Chavez. He called the UFW’s lobbying 
drives “the second part of our struggle.”’ Contracts with the 
growers are only a prelude to political consolidation of 
UFW gains, he said. “We have to act politically so that 
‘when we win in the fields the politicians and the growers 
don’t take it away from us.” 

Political leaders in Calitornia, Chavez said, traditionally 


‘left farmworkers to the growers’ caprice even though our 
sweat and blood had fallen to make the growers rich.” 

Political conferences and donations to political candidates 
are necessary for the UFW to have a voice in government, 
Chavez said. “We need politicians who can hear us. A good 
candidate should not lose an election because he did not 
have enough money.” 

He acknowledged the union was encountering resistance 
from some members on contributions to the political fund. 
“We have some members who do not understand these 
things. It is our duty to make them understand,” he said. 

He also warned delinquent contributors that the require- 
ment was now a part of the union constitution. ‘When we 
vote for a rule such as this, that law must be followed. 
Without that, we do.not have a union. We are an 
organization of rules, not caprice.” 

Asked how much the fund has collected for political 
campaigns, Chavez said, ‘‘It’s not as much as the growers 
have—maybe someday.” 

With35,000 workers under contract, the fund could grow 
to. more than $1 million a year. Chavez and the executive 
board are determined to increase the number of union 
farmworkers in California and other states and thus increase 
their political power. _ 
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Measure A— 


by Randlett Lawrence 


In the third of our series on local politics and the housing | 
crisis in Santa Cruz, City on a Hill looks at Balloti 
Measure A, the anti-speculation initiative. 


When Santa Cruz voters go to the polls November 7 they 
will decide the fate of the first urban anti-speculation 
initiative in the country. The expressed intent of the unpre- 
cedented measure is to curb rapidly rising property prices by 
imposing a prohibitively high tax on short term speculation 
in the housing market. 

Speculation, as mentioned in the first article of this series, 
is widely recognized as a main cause of housing inflation. 
One third of all houses sold in Santa Cruz in 1977 (the last 
year for which figures are available) were held for less than 
four years. The average profit made on these homes was 
$20,000. 

Despite its uniqueness and despite the ease with whith it 
made it on to the ballot, the initiative remains an enigma. 
While the measure poses an obvious threat to real estate 
interests, there is no organized opposition to it. No one even 
bothered to submit an argument to appear against it on the 
ballot. : 

Lawyers for local land speculators have assumed that if 
passed, the courts will throw Measure A out. That assumption 
is based on a clause in Proposition 13, now written into the 
state constitution, that may be interpreted as forbidding 
local governments from instituting new taxes. Measure A’s 
proponents point out that the wording of Prop. 13 in this 
regard is vague and that an adverse ruling by the court is not 
inevitable. 

Whether Measure A is ultimately upheld or not, the anti- 
speculation initiative will serve as an indicator of the mood 
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of the people. If passed, local officials will be served 
notice that their constituency wants to discourage the rapid 
buying and selling of housing units by investors who have no 
intention of living in them. 

Measure A’s main author, Keith Rolle, states emphatically 
that the proposed law was carefully written so as to exempt 
homeowners and apply only to speculators. Rolle, a 
carpenter and homeowner himself, emphasized in an interview 
that anyone who owns their home for more than four years 
or lives in it for more than two is exempt from the tax. Even if 
a sale does not meet this criteria, no levy will be imposed if 
the profit is less than three percent. 

Beyond the specific exemptions, Measure A stipulates 
that anyone can come before an appeals board for a special 
reprieve from the tax, based on extenuating personal 
circumstances. Such individual exemptions would be roe. 
for someone who had to sell quickly because of a job transfér 
a new baby or any other “good reason.” 

For speculative sales the levy is graduated, decreasing in 
proportion to how long the property in question is held. The 
Real Property Documentary Tax is proposed to be 25 
percent of the purchase price within one year of the original 
acquisition. That figure declines steadily to 18 percent in the 
fourth year. Any sales taking place after four years are not 
affected at all. 

The revenue generated from the tax will be used for its 
administration. No new city office will be created to 
implement Measure A. The already established City Plan- 
ning Department will administrate it. 

The seemingly innocuous and almost unnoticed anti- 
speculation initiative may have ramifications far beyond 
what is commonly supposed. Unlike the rent stabilization 


initiative, ballot Measure A is an attempt to deal with the 


origins of the housing crisis rather than its symptoms. 


the first of its kind 


If Measure A passes, as it almost certainly will—given 
that is has no opposition—a new issue will be thrust onto the 
political agenda. If the courts declare it void, the mandate of 
the people will still be there; the onus will be on the city 
council to work out the technical details. Other communities 
throughout the state arid perhaps the nations may follow 
Santa Cruz’ lead and attempt to deal with the speculation 
situation. 

The question of whether housing should be treated like 
any other commodity or in a special way because it is a 
scarce human need is due to be brought before the voters 
November 7 in the form of Measure A. It is an issue that is 
not likely to go away. 
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Growth management stillin limbo 


by Paul Glickman 


The board of supervisors took its first cautious steps 
toward implementing a growth management plan for the 
county this Tuesday. The occasion was a public hearing on 
the question of determining the area’s “‘fair share” of the 
state’s future population growth. 

While almost all of the speakers at the public hearing 
supported the lowest growth rate possible for the county, the 
supervisors postponed making a final decision on the matter 
until October: 19. 

The process of developing a growth management program 
began with the passage of Measure J in the June 6 election. 
Besides requiring the board to adopt a plan to control Santa 
Cruz County’s runaway growth, Measure J also calls for the 
setting aside of 15 percent of new housing for middle and 
low-income people. 

Measure J gives the board control over growth only in the 
unincorporated areas of the county. These areas account for 
about 56 percent of the land available for development. 
Once the supervisors decide on the county’s “fair share”’ of 
growth for the next 12 years, a ceiling will‘se placed on the 
number of building permits issued by the county as a means 
of enforcing the controlled growth policy. 

Whatever growth rate the board adopts for 1979-1990, it 
is required under Measure J to review and adjust that rate 
each year. 

At Tuesday’s hearing the board took public testimony on 
a report prepared by the Community Resources Agency 
(CRA). This paper outlined seven different definitions of 
the county’s ‘‘fair share” of population growth up to 1990. 
Any one of the CRA’s options “could be used as the 
theoretical basis for establishing the County’s population 
growth goal,” stated the report. 

The CRA’s growth alternatives were grouped under the 
headings of low (average annual growth rates of 1.4 percent 
or 1.6 percent), medium (average growth rates of 1.9 or 2.1 
percent), and high (average growth rates of 2.8, 3.2, or 4.1 
percent). 

The authors of the CRA report concluded that the highest 
growth rates are least compatible with Measure J, and that 
the two medium alternatives ‘offer the best practical 
response’ to the “fair share’? question raised by the 


measure. 

On a split vote taken September 20, the County Planning 
Commission supported the CRA’s findings, recommending 
a 2.1 percent growth rate. 

However, a letter from Measure J’s author, Seaside 
Supervisor Gary Patton, urged the rest of the board to 
support the CRA’s lowest suggested growth rate, because 
that would match the growth rate of the state. Santa Cruz 
has no responsibility to grow.at a faster rate than the state, 
argued Patton: ‘‘To grow faster than the state as a whole 
threatens the very characteristics of our community which 
make it most desirable.” 

Patton’s letter also pointed out that in January of 1976 
the supervisors unanimously adopted a 1995 population 
goal for the county of 203,000 people. “Three members of 
the present board”’ voted for that objective, Patton’s letter 
noted. He added that option one (an average annual growth 
rate of 1.4 percent) is the only one that would come close to 
that goal, bringing the county’s population to 202,000 by 
1990; the other options would bring that number to as high 
as 317,000 (at a growth rate of 4.1 percent). 

When the public hearing opened, R.W. Johnson of the 
San Lorenzo Valley Water District told the board that he 
didn’t think the environment in the valley has suffered as a 
result of growth; in fact, Johnson argued that “the water 
quality has improved enormously in the last four years.” 

Johnson’s statements were strongly challenged by Bonnie 
Gee, another valley resident. Gee is publicly known for her 
unsuccessful campaign as an anti-recall replacement candi- 
date in the Borovatz recall last June. She said that twice this 
year the water in the San Lorenzo Valley has failed to meet 

state water quality requirements. In addition to the pollution 


- resulting from erosion, Gee noted that there has been a good 


deal more smog in the air each year. 

Another person who addressed the board was Telford 
Smith, a Saratoga resident who owns a Watsonville ranch 
valued at nearly $1.5 million. A heavy supporter of the 
recalls and the effort to defeat Measure J, Smith poured 
over $10,000 into the various campaigns. 

Warning the supervisors that they are ‘‘on the spot” 
because they have no jurisdiction over the cities, Smith said, 
“You cannot control growth in the cities.”” Smith then said 
that he would reserve the rest of his comments for airing 


over KSCO radio. 

Representatives of the San Lorenzo Valley Women’s 
Club and the Santa Cruz Sierra Club both endorsed the 1.4 
percent growth rate, as did Howard Schneider, representing 
the Community Coalition. Schneider argued that a 2.1 
percent growth rate is opposed to the spirit of Measure J, 
because that is how much the county would grow without 
any growth controls. He pointed out that the state’s growth 
rate of 1.4 percent takes into account birth rates and emigra- 
tion. Finally, Schneider served notice that the Community 
Coalition is presently developing an alternative growth 
management program, with the intention of proving that a 
1.4 percent growth rate is economically feasible. 

Donna Thompson of the Summit Area, who supported a 
growth rate of 1.6 percent, pointed out to the board that the 
CRA’s Economic Impact Report (EIR) on growth manage- 
ment was written before the June 6 passage of Proposition 
13. Since the Jarvis property tax reduction has drastically 
reduced the amount of tax revenues available to local 
government, Thompson argued that a post-1 3 EIR must be 
prepared in order to determine how services will be paid for 
in the immediate future. 

Russel Coppel of Felton complained that of the seven 
options offered in the CRA’s report, only the lowest seemed 
to be compatible with Measure J’s intent. He added that the 
UCSC library has “files upon files’ of reports on the 
degradation of the area’s wildlife due to increased growth. 

Carol Carlton alerted the board to the possibility that a 
good deal of land that has been reserved by the state for the 
construction of roads might be acquired by the county to 
help deal with their low income housing shortage. 

After the hearing ended, Patton noted that most of the 
people who had spoken to the board favored the lower 
growth options, and that the supervisors owed it to the 
county to adopt a good growth management plan. San 
Lorenzo Valley Supervisor Pat Liberty responded to Patton’s 
remarks by saying that those who had testified before the 
board did not represent everyone in the county: “‘The 18 
people who spoke today are not the people we have to 
answer to,” countered Liberty.She then argued that the 
voters of the county should be able to accept or reject 
whatever the board finally decides is an equitable rate of 
growth. 


by Ben Slay 
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Landmark legislation sponsored by the UC Student 
Lobby regulating the usage of standardized testing in 
California was signed into law by Governor Brown on Sept. 
26. SB 2005, sponsored by State Sen. John Dunlap (D- 
Davis), is the first piece of legislation passed by any state or 
the federal government overseeing the use of standardized 
tests and their main sponsor, the Educational Testing 
Service(ETS) of Princeton, New Jersey. 

Largely as a result of the much publicized shortcomings of 
standardized tests SB 2005 obligates ETS and other testing 
companies to open their books to the California Post- 
Secondary Education Commission (CPEC). The bill also 
requires that detailed “truth in testing” information be 
disclosed to students,- independent researchers, and the 
general public. ; 

As well as covering ETS, which administers the Scholastic 

Aptitude Test (SAT), the Law School Admissions Test 
(LSAT), and the Graduate Record Examination (GRE), 
the bill also regulates the American College Testing (ACT) 
admissions test, and the Medical College Admissions Test 
(MCAT). In particular, the bill was aimed at ETS, which 
claims an estimated 80 percent of the standardized testing 
market. 
“ETS is accountable to no outside or public agency,” said 
Senator Dunlap, the bill’s author, ‘‘and the monopolistic it 
wields over the lives of millions and the revenues and 
political power it generates for itself shows a private 
industry accountable to nobody but itself”. 

Student Lobby Co-Director Bret Hewitt struck a similar 
note after the bill had been signed. “‘This is the first step in 
exerting sOme control over the standardized tests which 
have been controlling students’ lives for far too long. The 
time has come to put these tests in proper perspective in our 
educational systems.” 

SB 2005 is a stronger version of legislation that was killed 
both. in Congress and in the New York State Legislature 
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TESTING BILL BECOMES LAW 


earlier this year. The passage of the bill represents a 
significant victory for the UC Student Lobby. 

The problems that SB 2005 attempts to deal with are 
numerous. Even ETS admits that standardized tests discrimi- 
nate against students from low-income backgrounds, and a 
considerable body of evidence exists to support arguments 
that urban students score better that rural students, that 
whites score better than Third World students, that men 
score higher than women, and that Easterners score better 
than Westerners. 

In addition, statistical problems with standardized tests 
have recently come to light. For example, ETS admits that a 
67 point variance on the LSAT is not “statistically 
significant”, meaning that a student who received a 650 on 
his/her LSAT could have just as easily scored as high as 
717 or as low as 583. As most students no doubt realize, 
such a variance can have quite an influence on whether an 
applicant is admitted to law school or not. 

Further, as other critics of standardized tests have 
pointed out, the tests do not measure creativity, stamina, 
motivation, ethics, administrative ability, decision-making 
abilities, communication, or many other qualities which are 
important in determining how “successful” an applicant 
will be in the future. ; 

In spite of these deficiencies, more and more post- 
secondary educational institutions are increasing their 
usage of standardized tests as admissions or placement 
criteria. Last fall, for example, the Regents (who were 
officially neutral on SB 2005) approved new admissions 
standards for the University which placed an unprecedented 
reliance on the SAT as a criteria for admission. 

The situation has been further aggravated by the fact 
that ETS, which is a virtual national monopoly in the testing 
industry, has been largely unaccountable to the public. 
While being a non-profit corporation, ETS is in fact quite 
profitable, as can be seen by the fact that ETS doubled in 
size and revenues every five years from 1948 to 1973. 
According to some estimates, ETS and the College Entrance 
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Examination Board make a profit of about $2.50 per 
standardized test taken, as well as a general 10 percent 
figure on other, education-related activities. Yet because of 
its non-profit status and its quasipublic legal standing, 
ETS has been able to refuse to disclose financial and other 
information to the public. 

SB 2005 was written with these shortcomings in mind. It 
requires the testing companies to: 1) file with CPEC figures 
detailing their total revenues received and costs incurred in 
the sponsoring of standardized tests, and other related 
activities, and 2) inform each student taking a standardized 
test about the purposes for which the test was designed, the 
skills the test purports to measure, how the test is scored, the 
basis upon which the scores will be made available, a 
representative set of sample questions and acceptable 
answers, and an estimate of the standard error of measure- 
answers, and an estimate of the standard error of measure- 
ment in the test, among other things. 


RENTERS’ SURVEY 


Are you paying more or less rent this year than last year? 
The Press wants to hear from you. We are helping compile a 
record of recent rental trends in Santa Cruz. If your housing 
costs have gone up, down or sideways write us about it. 
Please address your letter or postcard to: 

Renters Survey 
City on a Hill Press 
Stonehouse 
University of California 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 


Correction: Last week CHP ran an article on the junior 
faculty of the Literature Board. Although the continuing 
story was scheduled to appear this week, it will instead, 
appear next week. 
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PAID INTERNSHIPS NOW AVAILABLE WITH 


CALIFORNIA COUNCIL FOR THE HUMANITIES 
IN PUBLIC POLICY. PROJECTS INCLUDE: 


Committee to Re-think the Fundamentals of Health Policy; The World Without 
War Council; Citizens for Responsible Genetic Research; and the Exploratorium 


(Choosing California‘s Future). — 


COME IN AND TALK WITH US. Cooperative Education, 140 Central Services 
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Research is the heart of the university. The free flow and 
exchange of ideas is what keeps educational institutions 
vibrant. Since many of us at this university are unfamilar 
with the work of many UCSC academics, particularly 
those outside of our chosen discipline, City On A Hill Press 
is endeavoring to initiate a critical discussion of faculty 
research. We begin what we hope will be an informative, 
albeit occasional, series of articles on faculty books by 
inviting an original Cowell professor, Karl Lamb, to 
review a recent publication of yet another original UCSC 
faculty member, G. William Domhoff. 


By Karl Lamb 


G. William Domhoff Who Really Rules? New Haven 
and Community Power Reexamined. (New Brunswick. 
N.J.: Transaction Books, 1978) Pp. xiii, 189. 

The review of a colleague's book in City on the Hill Press 
offers a chance to introduce not only the book but its author. 
Readers should get a glimpse of the author’s impact on the 
world of scholarship, supplementing what they have learned 
through knowing him or her as a teacher. Such an introduc- 
tion is particularly in order for this book and this author. Only 
by describing the corpus of Bill Domhoff's work can we 
explain what a young psychology and sociology professor 
from Santa Cruz was doing, grubbing around in the dingy little 
city of New Haven, Connecticut. 

Bill Domhoff is a leader of that group of scholars known as 
“elitists” because of their method of explaining the distribution 
of power in the United States. As a result, Bill Domhoff is 
probably the most widely read and frequently cited. social 
scientist on our campus, with the probable exception of 
Professor of Psychology M. Brewster Smith. Smith's writing is 
solid and respected; Domhoff’s is controversial. The very 
mention of Domhoff’s name induces apoplexy in some political 
Scientists. 

Bill Domhoff follows the late great sociologist, C. Wright 
Mills, in depicting a single national structure of power. 
Domhoff’s original elaboration of Mills’ formulation came in 
Who Rules America? (1967). This book plus the five volumes 
which followed it have created a body of literature which rests 
firmly in - some would say obstructs - the channel which leads to 
an understanding of the American power distribution. Whoever 
writes in the field has to come to terms with Domhoff. (Think of 
the Queen Mary anchored not in Long Beach Harbor, but 
beneath the central span of the Golden Gate Bridge.) Whenever 
other scholars have attacked the elitist theory (think of them 
launching torpedoes), Domhoff has hurried to repair the damage 
with further empirical findings and theoretical elaborations. 
How do the idle rich become entwined with powerful corporate 
leaders? Bill answered with The Higher Circles (1970). Aren’t 
Democrats the friends of the working people, while only 
Republicans represent big business? Bill answered with Fat 
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Cats and Democrats (1972). Where do representatives of 
the ruling class, which Domhoff estimates contains one to 
two million people. meet to agree on policies they will 
pursue? Domhoff answered. * At The Bohemian Grove and 
Other Retreats (1974),” 


Who Really Rules? represents a culmination of this line 
of research. It is written specifically to refute a book by the 
renowned Yale political scientist, Robert Dahl, called Who 
Governs? Dahl is a leading theorist of the pluralist school, 
which argues that government policy results from the clash 
of interest groups forming momentary majorities, even 
including voters, and that, to locate power, one must study 
who wins in particular cases. Who Governs?, a study of the 
distribution of power in New Haven during the 1950s, is the 
leading empirical study of the pluralist school. Domhoff has 
reexamined the data underlying Dahl’s work and has 
gathered additional facts. Dahl claimed that power in New 
Haven is diffuse (or pluralistic) and that the figure of real 
power was Richard Lee, the mayor, while Yale University 
exercised little influence and showed little interest in New 
Haven’s affiars. Domhoff has found the tracks of a ruling 
class which Dahl ignored and has particularly uncovered 
the importance of U.S. Senator Prescott Bush, a Yale 
alumnus, who was then a member of the Yale Trustees. 

The book begins with a description of Dahl’s picture of 


Lamb on 
iDomhoff on Dahl 


the New Haven power structure: the second chapter shows 
Domhoff's discoveries about the interlocking directorates 
of banks, industries, law firms, Yale—and the New Haven 
Country Club. The third chapter reexamines one of the 
three cases Dahl studied at length. This concerns the origins 
of New Haven’s famous urban renewal program. Domhoff 
establishes that decisions by a “national ruling class” set 
the stage for utban renewal in New Haven and elsewhere, 
while the basic urban renewal plan for New Haven was 
worked out by a Yale Faculty member in the 1940s. 
Methodological questions about the definitions of such 
terms as “‘power” and the appropriate way to study power 
structures are tidied up in the fourth chapter, a masterpiece 
of assertive writing which smoothly encompasses years of 
controversy among the social sciences. The final chapter 
deals with the relationships between local power structures 
and the national ruling class, taking a close look at “the urban 
policy-planning network.” How can Domhoff write about 
city managers without mentioning the University of Kansas?) 
questions about the definitions of such terms as ‘“‘power” and 
the appropriate way to study power structures are tidied up in 
the fourth chapter, a masterpiece of assertive writing which 
smoothly encompasses years of controversy among the social 
sciences. The final chapter deals with the relationships 
between local power structures and the national ruling class, 
taking a close look at the “the urban policy-planning 
network.”” (How can Domhoff write about city managers 
without mentioning The University of Kansas?) 

The book is commendably brief (189 pages); it is as 
unburdened by social science jargon as is possible under the 
circumstances. Unlike most social science, it is exciting to 
read. But Domhoff gives his purposes away as early as page 
72 when he writes about the “the New Haven branch of 
the[national] ruling class.” Anyone who knows New Haven 
has trouble conceiving of it as more than a twig, no matter its 
connections with national influence networks. There is a 
mildly mixed metaphor here. ‘ 

If one continiues with the ocean liner metaphor, this latest 
book represents the banner hoisted to proclaim the victory of 
Dumhoff and elite theory over the incompetent pluralists. 
Unfortunately, an empirical torpedo struck the hull last 
June. Proposition 13 changed the nature of California 
politics and if we can believe the media, the shape of national 
politics as well. This leaves an urgent question for Bill 
Domhoff to answer: What branch of the ruling class does 
Howard Jarvis belong to? 

(Karl Lamb is Professor of Politics and Acting Provost 
of Cowell College. A Yale graduate, Lamb took his 
doctorate from Oxford University where he was a Rhodes 
Scholar. 

G. William Domhoff earned his Ph.D at the University 
of Miami. A fellow of College Eight, Domhoff teaches for 
the Psychology and Sociology boards at UCSC. 


DOMHOFF ON THE RULING CLASS 


by Scott Forter 


City On A Hill Press thought it only fair to give Professor 
Domhoff an opportunity to respond to Professor Lamb’s 
review. The Press also discussed other issues with him inclu- 
ding his research, the ruling class in Sania Cruz, and dream 


psychology. 


So what Branch of the ruling class does Howard Jarvis 
belong to? 

I don’t think he belongs to a branch of the ruling class. I 
think he epitomizes these smaller business people and 
represents their interests. But I’m not implying that these 
small business people are as organized, in general, as big 
business people. However, in doing good for small business 
Jarvis also has helped big business and the very rich. 
What is your general response to the review? 

I’m pleased, naturally. The differences in viewpoint 


between Karl and I used to be much greater. But the events 
of the last ten years have modified his views and the failures 
of the Left have made me more openly critical and skeptical 
about the Marxists. The general reaction to the book, which 
is much like that in Karl’s review, means that it marks the 
end of an era in power structure analysis. Henceforth my 
attention will be turned to criticisms raised by Marxists of 
power structure research, and the opening round in that 


discussion will be The Powers That Be, coming out in 
anuary. 


How has Dahl responded to your work? Have you 
changed his mind? 

Let me begin by saying that Robert Dahl and I now have 
virtually the same political orientation as democratic 
socialists, and somewhat similar analyses of power in 
America. However, even though he treated me with great 
decency and I sent him two different drafts of the 
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THE GREATEST RECALL 
OR THE BUYING 


by Paul Glickman 


“Political language...is designed to make lies sound 
truthful and murder respectable, and to give an appearance 
of solidity to pure wind.” 

a —George Orwell 

In its first two issues thts quarter, City on a Hill ran an 
article entitled, “‘Santa Cruz Politics: A Summer Recap,” 
and two installments of a fictional series called ‘“The Recall 
Caper.” 

As I read those articles, however, something occured to 
me: for the incoming freshpersons and transfer students at 
UCSC, all this talk about “the Recall” and the “new 
conservative board majority” doesn’t have very much 
meaning. I have decided, therefore, to compile a history of 


the recall campaign, in an attempt to give people new to 
Santa Cruz a feeling for the political atmosphere that has 
existed her& for the last one and a half years. 

Some people would call the recall an old fashioned smear 
campaign, while others would characterize it as an expres- 
sion of-“the will of the people.”’ Whatever the relative merits 
of these two arguments, it is incontestable that the recall of 
Supervisors Phil Baldwin and Ed Borovatz in June 1978 
radically changed the face and priorities of local government. 
This was no casual ‘‘vote of cnfidence”’; the recall forces 
spent over $90,000 on an election in a county with just over 
160,000 people. The following story should help to demon- 
strate what was at stake in this elgction and who the main 
contestants were. 

Since we have to start so 
months, to the county budg 


where, let’s go back 15 
sessions of 1977... 


At the beginning of every summer in Santa Cruz County, 
the board of supervisors has to take two weeks or so to go 
through and approve, department by department and some- 
times program by program, the entire budget for the county 
for the upcoming year. : 

In addition, these budget sessions take place in full view 
of the public, and are open to anyone who wishes to 
comment on a particular budget item. As one might expect, 
this is a long, arduous process, in which opposing groups 
engage in political tugs-of-war over the five supervisors’ 
allegiance to certain policies and programs. 

At the time of the 1977 budget hearings, three of the five 
supervisors were people who had been elected as ‘“‘environ- 
mentalist” candidates; they were of the philosophy that this 
county’s growth rate—the fastest in California—constittt 
a threat to the vast open spaces in the area, to the quality Of ’ 
the air and water in the Monterey Bay region, and to the idea 
of Santa Cruz being a small community rather than a 


sprawling ban metropolis. 
These three environmentalist supervisors were: Gary 


Patton of Seaside, which includes the city of Santa Cruz and 
UCSC; Ed Borovatz of the San Lorenzo/Scotts Valley 
district, and Phil Baldwin of Live Oak/Soquel. Baldwin was 
in office by virtue of a surprise upset victory over conserva- 
tive incumbent Dan Forbus in the fall of 1976. Forbus, who 
had been the Live Oak/Soquel supervisor for eight years 
and was considered a shoo-in to be re-elected to a third 
term, was well known for his support of such projects as the 
huge 41st Avenue Shopping Mall in Capitola. 

In the same fall election, Ed Borovatz also won his seat 
by running as the candidate who would set as a main priority 
the preservation of the county’s environmentin general and 
its open spaces in particular. In this race to fill the seat 
vacated by Pat Litkey, who had resigned for personal 
reasons, Borovatz narrowly defeated Pat Liberty. Liberty 
supported, among other things, the construction of a second 
major road through the hills connecting Santa Cruz and San 
Jose. 

The remainder of the board at the time of the budget 
hearings of °77 was comprised of Cecil Smith of the South 


--. County/Pajaro Valley area, and Marilyn Liddicoat, repre- 


senting Aptos. Smith and Liddicoat were the two conserva- 
tives on the board, and most certainly regarded themselves 
as being more vigilant than their liberal counterparts in 
safeguarding the rights of the county’s upwardly mobile 
middle-class taxpayers. Along with the unsuccessful Liberty 
and Forbus, Smith and Liddicoat agreed that the environment 
was worth protecting; however, they also believed that 
government shouldn’t tread on the concept of free enterprise 
in trying to be “environmental.” To restrict individuals with 
the desire and the capital to develop certain rural or open 
spaces in the county on the grounds that we must preserve as 
much open space as possible was not in accordance with the 
American tradition of unrestricted free enterprise in an open 
marketplace. 

So the board majority was made up of people who had 
been elected by making the issue of controlling growth a top 
priority for the county; however, those political groups that 
were now out of favor with the board weren’t about to go 
away. In fact, they were quietly mobilizing for a counter- 
attack that would plunge liberals and conservatives into one 
of the fiercest struggles for political power that the county 
had ever witnessed. 


The ’77 Hearings: Prelims 


At a time when the mention of Howard Jarvis’ name 
would have brought a blank stare to the face of most 
Californians, the board of supervisors adopted a letter 
written jointly by Gary Patton and Cecil Smith, directing 
the County Administrative Officer (CAO, who prepares the 
annual county budget proposal), “to return...proposed 
cuts in the general fund totaling at least $450,000,” and to 
“immediately freeze the filling of vacant positions” in 
county government. ° 

The Santa Cruz Independent reported that an ‘‘atmos- 
phere of austerity” for the upcoming budget hearings had 
been set by Smith and Patton’s letter (June 17-23, 1977). 
The battle shaping up for the budget hearings was not 
whether county departments and programs should be cut, 
but which ones should be cut, and by how much. 

The same week the Smith/Patton letter became public, 
Aptos Supervisor Marilyn Liddicoat held a taxpayer protest 
meeting at Aptos Seascape attended by 500 people. At this 
gathering Liddicoat challenged county officials to come up 
with $2.4 million in budget reductions, and claimed that she 
could come up with $4.8 million in cuts if the county was 
unable to meet her challenge. While not providing a detailed 
list of where all the cuts would be made under her plan, 
Liddicoat did mention that $1.5 million in social service 
programs could be cut, and that $700,000 could be deleted 
from the county’s mental health services. In addition, 
Liddicoat proposed cutting out the entire $264,000 the 
county was spending on the Community Action Board 
(CAB), a federally funded program which, among other 
things, was funding a tax help program for 5,000 seniors in 
the county. 

Liddicoat’s plan was receiving a strong push in the local 
media from a group called Advocates for a Balanced 
Communty (ABC), described in the March 25-31, 1977 
issue of the Independent as a group of “‘conservative local 
politicians, contractors, and businessmen who intend to 
cultivate and finance political candidates more sympathetic 
to their pro-development views.”’ Members of ABC included 
Santa Cruz Seaside Company executive Charles Canfield, 
and, among others, recently defeated supervisorial candi- 
dates Liberty and Forbus. 

ABC ran a series of ads in the Santa Cruz Sentinel, 
calling on seniors and mobile home residents to support 
Liddicoat’s plan at the upcoming budget sessions. In 
addition, at a meeting of the Scotts Valley Property Owners 
Association, Liberty and real estate agent Howard Payne 
told the audience that ABC had “helped” Liddicoat develop 
her proposed budget cuts (Independent, June 24-30, 1977). 

In the same issue of the Independent, Gary Patton said, 
the *‘Liddicoat plan is really the ABC plan which could be 
called the recall plan.” He alleged that ABC and Liddicoat 


were taking part in a ““demagogic attempt to set up the board 
politically.’’ Patton ‘“‘believes ABC is gearing up to finance 
recall plans against progressive officials, including himself,” 
reported the Independent. 

The ’77 Hearings: Setting The Stage 

It is interesting to note that, a year before the overwhelming 
passage of Proposition 13 forced politicians everywhere to 
adopt the rhetoric of cutting back “‘waste and fat” in 
government, the supervisors in Santa Cruz cut more than 
$900,000 from the county budget. Several high level 
positions within the county, labeled by Patton as ‘“‘bureau- 
cratic fat,’’ were eliminated. The board had made its largest 
cuts in the public works and probation departments, and in 
the assessor’s and district attorney’s offices. 

In addition, the board directed the planning department to 
make the formulation of a ‘“comprehensive growth manage- 
ment plan its highest priority in the next year.’ This move, 
which definitely entered the sensitive political area of 
government intervention with the free flow of private 
capital, was strongly opposed by the development/rcal 


‘ estate lobby in the county. This action by the supervisors 


will take on great significance later on in our story. 

It is also interesting to note that many of the budget cuts 
were passed over the objections of Liddicoat, who, in the weeks 
preceeding the budget hearings, had publicly attacked the 
“free spending” policies of the supervisors. However, she 
ended up voting for the fewest budget reductions of any 
member of the board. Her reasons for opposing many of the 
cuts were that they were “‘bad management” and politically 
motivated. 


Mags ee ef & 2 
Recalled Supervisor Phil Baldwin 


The Aptos supervisor’s charge that the liberals were 
engaging in political retribution was to become a main rallying 
cry of the recall forces in the months to come. However, from 
the very beginning, in fact even before the recall had been 
announced, Liddicoat made sure to keep an arm’s length from 
the people who would be publicly involved in trying to oust 
Patton, Baldwin and Borovatz. 

A letter written by Liddicoat appeared in the July 1-8, 1977 
issue of the Independent. In this letter she threatened to suc 
the paper for libel if it did not retract certain statements it had 
printed about her proposed budget cuts, including the fact that 
ABC had “helped” her write the plan. 

Wrote Liddicoat, “ABC, as many other taxpayers groups, 
endorsed my plan after it was presented—not before.” Yet in a 
Story printed next to Liddicoat’s letter, the Independent 
quoted conservative attorney Jeff Bosshard (who would later 
head up the Borovatz recall) and Rahn Garcia, Borovatz’ 
administrative aide, as both telling the Independent that they 
had attended the meeting in Scotts Valley during which Pat 
Liberty and Howard Payne had informed the audience that 
ABC had indeed “helped” Liddicoat author her program of 
proposed cuts. 

Liddicoat’s behavior at the budget sessions and her attempt 
to publicly sever any ties between herself and ABC raise 
several questions. If Liddicoat was so concerned about the 
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board’s “free spending” policies, why had she voted for the 
fewest cuts of any board member? Why had she concentrated 
so heavily on trying to delete certain positions within the 
Health Services Agency (HSA); (she made 16 such unsuc- 
cessful motions, half of which died for lack of a second)? 
Patton correct in asserting that Liddicoat and ABC were 
“‘setting up” the liberals on the board? And perhaps most 
importantly, who were the people involved with ABC, and 
why was it so important to Liddicoat that she be portrayed in 
the media as having none but the loosest connections to that 
organization? 


Just What is A Recall? 


Three weeks after Liddicoat’s letter appeared in the 
Independent, recall papers were filed against Phil Baldwin 
by Ron Berry, a Soquel realtor. Berry denied to the press 
that he had any association with ABC, claiming that the 
recall effort was “just me-it’s all my idea.” 

The name “ABC” dropped completely out of the recall 
picture two weeks later, when Patton and Borovatz received 
the same notie as Baldwin. A newly-formed group, calling 
itself the Coalition of United Taxpayers (CUT), announced 
that it would be heading up the drive to recall the liberal 
board members. 

Whether this new group was made up of substantially 
different people from those in ABC is practically immaterial, 
even if the decision to form CUT was made with the 
intention to mislead the public as to who was behind the 
recalls. What did matter was that Patton’s prophecy of the 
budget sessions had been fulfilled. The fight was on. 

A word is needed here about recalls. CUT had roughly 
six months to gather about 3,000 signatures from each of the 
three liberal supervisors’ districts. If enough signatures 
were collected in time, then a special election would have to 
be set 80 to 120 days after the petitions were turned in to the 
county clerk. 

Under California law, a recall election is indeed a special 
election, because once enough signatures are collected to 


force the election, people can file to become “replacement 
candidates” in an election to be held simultaneously with 
the recall. In other words, voters would be able to vote 
“yes” or “no” on whether a particular Supervisor should be 
recalled, and then they would have the option of casting 
another vote for one of the replacement candidates. People 
being recalled cannot run in the replacement election. 

The significance of this type of election is that if someone 
is recalled because less than a majority voted “no” on the 
recall (let’s say 49.9 percent), then someone with a simple 
plurality (let’s say 30 percent) of the votes cast for the 
replacement candidates would be elected supervisor. As 
some have argued and as the opposing sides agreed during 
the campaign, this law is suspect because it threatens the 
democratic principle of majority rule. 


CUT’s Charges: Smokescreen? 


The stated reasons for the recalls were pretty much the 
same for all three supervisors. They were charged with 
interfering with the operation of certain county departments, 
with being lax in prosecuting welfare fraud, and with using 
the budgetary process for political retribution. 

CUT rarely went into the specifics of these charges 
during the campaign. However, the accusation that the 
board had abused its power by engaging in political 
retribution at th budget hearings seemed to stem mainly 
from the fact that one of the people who lost their job as a 
result of the budget cuts was Pat Scott, who had been 
Liberty’s campaign manager when she ran against Borovatz 
in the fall of ’76. 

Aside from the three main accusations, individual super- 
visors had extra charges brought against them. In Baldwin’s 
case it was that he lacked the ability to manage “what is, 
essentially, a $63 million business.” (Independent, August 
5-12, 1977) 

Ed Borovatz was also charged with losing a $1.2 million 
grant of LEAA funds for the new jail. In a City on a Hill 
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OF THE BOARD PART 


interview on Dec. 1, 1977, Borovatz explained that this 
money was “not lost due to any effort of the county, (it) was 
diverted by the state to another project in another area of the 
state.” 

The other specific charge against Borovatz was that five 
county department heads had resigned since he had become 
chairperson of the board, ’which is very true,” he told City 
on a Hill imthe Dec. | interview. ‘“‘One of them has since 
died, his retirement was for health reasons. And the others 
have gone.on to other jobs and such. I mean, they're really 
ludicrous charges.” 

This was the attitude of all three supervisors being 
recalled. In addition, they all asserted that growth manage- 


Baldwin’s successor, Dan Forbus 


ment and the politics of controlling growth were the real 
reasons behind the recall. From the beginning, all three felt 
that, as Borovatz told City on a Hill, the people behind the 
recall were “‘land-rich individuals who would like to go back 
to the old days of chopping up the land into the various forms 
that they would like to have it, and making their money off of 
those land divisions, and the other group that is joining them 
now is...the doctors’’. (This last charge about the medical 
community will be examined later on.) 

In response to the liberals’ countercharges, the pro-recall 
forces stuck basically to the same charges throughout the 
entire 10-month campaign: that the liberals had wasted 
money, abused their power, and lacked leadership. The 
anti-recall forces continued to argue that the real and indeed 
only issue involved was that of growth management. 


Measure J: The Liberals Borne Out? 


The recall forces swore to the bitter end that growth 
management was not the central issue in the campaign; 
however, a look at the largest recall contributors and their 
various electoral and media campaigns suggest that growth 
was indeed foremost on the recallers’ minds. 

The man who gave the most money to the recall was 
Boulder Creek developer Bill Nugent. Nugent ran as a 
candidate Yor a period of time, and then dropped his 
personal campaign after taking a poll of San Lorenzo Valley 
voters, which found only two percent of the people supporting 
him. 

However, Nugent’s financial disclosure form from his 
aborted candidacy was quite revealing: Nugent’s campaign 
received almost $13,000 in loans from Galeon properties, a 
fianance company of which Nugent was president (there is 
no legal limit as to how much money someone can 
contribute to their own campaign). In addition, Nugent’s 
finances disclosed no costs for mailings, printing costs for 
literature, or advertisements. Outside of $1,100 in rent for the 
use of two of Nugent’s condominiums as offices and some 
money to pay for the survey, all of the money spent on Nugent’s 
campaign went to three professional campaign workers, 
who all were on the payroll of Slevin and Associates, a San 
Francisco-based political advertising firm. One of these 
people, DennisCollins, a specialist in computer analysis of 
precinct lists, received $8,400 in consulting fees by the time 
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the recall was over. After Nugent’s campaign folded, the 
salaries of these three political professionals were picked up 
by CUT, Citizens for Recall, and the Recall Borovatz 
committee. ; 

Taking second place on the donations list was Telford 
Smith, a large landowner with a home in Saratoga and a 600 
acre ranch in Watsonville valued at nearly $1.5 million. 

Smith invested over $10,000 in a recall. He paid for 
numerous radio and newspaper ads which encouraged the 
citizenry to depose the liberals. Smith’s ads were written by 
Swanson and Associates, another advertising firm. Read a 
typical ad appearing in a May 1978 Santa Cruz Sentinel: 

“Yes, there definitely is a serious growth problem in this 
county. 

“But it’s not exactly the growth problem that Supervisors 
Baldwin, Borovatz and Patton have in mind. We must halt 
the out-of-control growth of county government, and all the 
havoc that has been its result... 

**,,.Our youth need homes, not government roadblocks 
that drive rents skyward and demotivate investors in 
homebuilding.” 

In addition to calling for a “‘yes’’ vote on the recalls, 
Smith assigned an equal amount of importance to a ‘“‘no” 
vote on Measure J, which was the growth management plan 
drawn up by Gary Patton (see related story, page 3). 

As Patton explained in a City on a Hill interview on May 
11, the growth management ordinance contained study 
findings about the growth problems facing the county, 


namely, “if we do nothing, Santa Cruz County is going to 


become an upper income suburb of San Jose.” The measure 
also suggested policies to deal with the problem, including 
preserving agricultural land, concentrating future develop- 
ment in urban areas, ‘‘and most significantly to me,”’ added 
Patton, the setting of ‘“‘an annual growth goal and limit, 
which would ona yearly basis budget growth in the county.” 

So Measure J was intended to let the pople decide if they 
wanted some type of growth management, while not dealing 
with specific numbers. After it passed, the board would then 
face the two-pronged task of first deciding what would 
constitute the county’s “fair share” of growth in the 
immediate future, and then of determining what type of 
growth management program it wanted to institute for the 
county. And depending on the philosophies of the individual 
board members on the growth control issue, a growth 
management program could do anything from intensifying 
development in urban areas and limiting the county’s 
growth rate to 47,000 new residents per year, to allowing 
the urban areas to expand outward into what is now open 
space, and permitting 77,000 new people into the county 
each year. (Figures are from “Options Report-Growth 
Management Program,} prepared by the Santa Cruz County 
Community Resourcés Agency, March 1978). 

So for the realtors and developers who had been reaping a 
tremendous profit off of the county’s rapid growth rate and its 
attendant housing boom, Measure J posed a very real threat 
to their profit margins. This was true even if the recalls 
succeeded and the board majority became more amenable 
to virtually unrestricted growth in the county. Even though 
they paid lip service to the idea of ‘“‘controlling our 
inevitable growth,” the recall candidates made it clear 
through their campaigning that they were strongly opposed 
to government restrictions on the “open market” of the free 
enterprise system. Because if Measure J passed, whoever 


constituted the board of supervisors would be legally bound 
by a majority vote of the county’s citizens to implement 
some type of growth management program for the county. 
The imposition of some “government constraints” on 
growth would bé unavoidable. 

Therefore, the defeat of Measure J became a goal almost 
as important as recalling the liberal supervisors. Both were 
desirable; however, to the large developers in the county, 
one was essential. 

Next week, the campaign hits the fan: lots of Liddicoat 
capers. 
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WHY JOHNNY CAN'T 
RUN, SWIM, PULL, DIG, 
SLITHER, ETC. 

A Fairytale for the Young at Mind 


A book to love or hate. 


Recaptures the avant-garde from the nuts. 
Rescues orthodoxy from the conservatives: 


Did it ever occur to you 
that there could be 
an avant-garde orthodoxy? 


Look into WHY JOHNNY CAN'T RUN, SWIM, PULL, 
DIG, SLITHER, ETC. and find out that there is an 
alternative to alternatives. The story line, a systematic 
statement of philosophy, and an art history, all inter- 
woven, function as an intellectual Rorschach. ; 
Caution: discussion and debate may be harmful to your 
social life. On the other hand, it may be extremely 
helpful, depending on the sort of person you are and 
want your friends to be. 


At the campus bookstore; at the best off-campus bookstores; or 
from the publisher. 

Please send _____copy/copies of WHY JOHNNY CAN'T 
RUN, SWIM, PULL, DIG, SLITHER, ETC. by Jason 
Alexander, at $5.95 plus $.50 for posiage and handling 
(California residents, please add appropriate sales tax). 
Naime 2% as 
Address ____ aS OES 


CUSIP COE ae on a 
SITNALTA PRESS 


188] Sutter Street, #103 
San Francisco, California 94115 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


COMMITTEE VACANCIES—If you are interested 
in serving on any of the following committees, 
please come to the Vice Chancellor—Student 
Affairs Office, 260 Central Services to fill out an 
application. Application deadline is Friday, October 
12, 1978. Openings: Committee on Arts and 
Lectures for a Cowell, Crown, Merrill, Kresge, 
Oakes, College Vill and Graduate student; Arts 
and Gallery Committee for two students; Ethnic 
Studies Comittee for two students; Instructional 
Improvement Task Force for one student with a 
Natural Sciences major; Media Council for two 
students; Student Conduct Committee for one 
student; Financial Aid Committee for one soph- 
omore, one junior and one senior; Food Service 
Committee for two students at large plus a repre- 
sentative from Cowell/Stevenson, Crown/Merrill 
an College V; Space Committee for one student; 
Energy and Water Conservation Committee for 
one student; Handicapped Committee for five 
students; Curriculum Committee for two students; 
Resources Priorities Committee for one student; 
Academic Vice Chancellor Advisory/Search 
Committee for one student; Committee on Affirma- 
tive Action for two students; Committee on Educa- 
tion Abroad Program for two students; Committee 
on Instructional Services for three students; and 
Committee on the Library for two students. 


ragtime 


by David Arenson 


Thousands are still mourning the sudden death of Pope 
John Paul I, which some say was a sign from the Almighty 
that a more liberal pope should have been elected. Speculation 
is now rampant as to who his successor will be, but few have 
given thought to what name that lucky man will choose upon 
election. (You may remember that John Paul was Albino 
Luciani before he chose the papal name John Paul). 

_So, rather than speculating on who will be pope, the 
following is a little speculation on what the new pope will or 
should name himself: Some have suggested George Ringo I. 
Others, remembering that several popes called themselves 
Pope Urban, are suggesting that the new pontiff change with 
the times by calling himself Pope Suburban. The most 
promising name, however, is one which a man wishing to 
bring simplicity to his reign might choose—Pope Fred I. 

I found Jesus at Taco Bell: Maria Rubio was 
making tortillas in her New Mexico home one day when she 
noticed that skillet burns—or God—had created the image 
of Jesus on a tortilla. Eight thousand people have since 
made the pilgrimage to her home to see what she calls 
“Jesus on a Tortilla’, now encased in glass. This should be 
proof for those of you: who doubted the Lord was all- 
pervasive. 

More Temporal considerations: The winner of this 
month’s Outstanding Press Release Award goes to the 
Fruitarian Network for its inspiring, “Let Green Grass 
Grow— Abolish Lawnmowers’. Among the Washington, 
D.C. based group’s “fourteen reasons to consider not 
mowing your lawn are: A) “mowing wastes billions of hours 
of human energy”, B) “if you did not mow your lawn it 
would become a meadow, then a thicket, then a forest,” C) 
“unmowed areas become a wildlife habitat,” D) ‘not 
mowing provides a green buffer of noise prevention,” and E) 
““unmowed areas provide more shade in summer and heat in 
winter.” 

Second place goes to Pacific Gas & Electric for explaining 
in paragraph one how electric rates will be lowered by $101 
million annually, and then in paragraph six how those same 
rates will rise by $235 million beginning January 1980. 
Why? ‘‘The increased other costs of doing business”, of 
course. , 

World of Crime: This week’s crime report shows six 
wallets and one purse stolen at the East Fieldhouse between 
Wednesday and Saturday last week. Most of them were 
taken from unlocked lockers, one from a gym bag and 
another from an “unattended vehicle.”’ Other crimes in- 
cluded the theft of 400 validation stickers from the Merrill 
office and the removal of cash from an unlocked Cowell 
dorm room. 

Speaking of crime, there is talk of holding last quarter’s 
election for Student Body President’s Council representative 
over again. An overwhelming six percent voted in the last 
one and over half the ballots were stuffed by the winner’s 
own admission. Jim Harrow is his name and he favors 
holding the election over. 

Unenforced busing: County bus drivers are threatening 
to strike and are presently showing their disapproval of 
contracts offered them by embarking on a ‘‘bus safety 
program.” It includes such things as making a full stop at 
Stop signs, waiting until passengers are seated until taking 
off, etc. Transit district honchos complain about buses 
running later than scheduled, but as Mister Rogers says, 
Safety first.” This should come as some consolation to the 
people who were riding on a bus last year when it lost its 
brakes on the road that passes the student apartments. 

County Supervisor Marilyn Liddicoat, progressive when 


, compared to the Spanish Inquisition, is reportedly upset 


about the Sentinel’s recent coverage of Jane Fonda's 
campus speech. All the Sentinel did was essentially tran- 
scribe what Fonda said, but Liddicoat wanted a more 
critical approach. We’ve taken the liberty of offering one: 
the song and dance team on the cover are Dan Forbus and 
Marilyn Liddicoat. 

Lastly, an apology is in order to Drew Kleibrink who was 
described in last week’s story on a fire near UCSC as living 
on a “now-charred 15-acre ranch with his family and three 
horses.” He was renting 15 acres of pasture land which he 
does not live in . Neither do the three horses since it’s now 


~ charred. One plus one is two, etc. 
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Fiction 
by James Duguid 


Last week's episode found Jimmy Gumshoe tailing 
Telford and Big Bob out to the Creselli Ranch where a high 
level Right-wing meeting took place and Bob Vastland 
dropped his embossed business card: 

Robert Vastland 

Board of Directors 

Bank of the Western Hemispheres Contro! Corp., Ltd. 

Freeport, Grand Bahamas 
On the back of the card was a phone number and the word 
“rock.” 

Any similarities between the names and characters 
mentioned in this series and actual living persons is purely 
coincidental. 


I was sitting on the edge of my bed staring down among 
some empty beer cans at Bob Vastland’s business card. I 
was trying to remember, trying to cut through another 
hangover, trying to recall. What was it about this card? I 
picked it up and turned it over in a pair of shaking hands that 
all but blurred my vision. There was something written on 
the back. I placed it atop a still-standing beer can and leaned 
over, bracing myself, and read the word ‘‘Rock”’ and the 
phone number. The fog was lifting and I now remembered 
what Telford had asked Big Bob as they were getting out of 
the county building elevator: ‘‘Did you get ahold of the 
Rock?” 

Obviously this ‘““Rock” must be an individual or group, 
but who? I downed two aspirin, some black coffee, the 
remainder of last night’s Jack Daniels and sat down to make 
a couple of calls to the Bahamas. Speaking to the Freeport 
information operator, I requested the number of The Bank 
of the Western Hemispheres Control Corporation, Ltd. 

There was a long silence before her reply: ‘‘Sir, I have no 
listing for that company, but there is a listing for Western 
Hemisphere Control Corporation.” 

The number she gave me was the same one on the card. 

I showered, shaved and headed for the library. I checked 
everything on corporations and found nothing. Next I began 
looking through the phone books. In Manhattan I found 
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THE RECALL CAPER 


Chapter three: sticky fingers 


“Titan - Western Hemisphere Control Corporation.” 
Miami listed “Western Hemisphere Control Corporation” 
under real estate. In the L.A. directory I located “Lion - 
Western Hemisphere Control Corp.” I also discovered that 
they were incorporated in Delaware, the DuPont’s little 
piece of real estate. I played out one last hunch and checked 
for any corporations named ‘Rock.’ Nothing except for 
Rockhard Tools International, the company Telford had 
sold out to becoming a major stockholder. I was beginning to 


feel nauseous but managed to read through some Wall - 


Street Journals and found a nice little item about Rock Hard 
Tools International's purchase of an $800,00 estate in 
Freeport. I phoned again and damned if it wasn’t the same 
number. 

My head was spinning, I needed a break. I wanted to get 
away from all this in order to gain a little perspective. I 
phoned my old flame, Kathy Maynard, and suggested a 
nice, wholesome picnic. I picked up a couple bottles of 
champagne and headed out to her place. My relationship 
with Kathy was anything but perfect; the one-sided love 
affair number and I was the sucker. For months I’d been 
walking around feeling like I had knives in my guts. Between 
being love-sick and this recall caper, I had begun drinking 
more than I was eating or sleeping, which in the course of 
two months had all but completely demolished a once-shiny 
little VW. It now resembled me more and more: four totaled 
fenders, a broken headlight, a bent front axle and an aroma 
reminiscent of the Arrow Bar floor. 

It was a beautiful, sunny day and Kathy was giving it 
plenty of competition. We drove up the coast to a secluded, 
grassy knoll overlooking the ocean. I laid out blankets, food 
and pillows. Then I sat down to open the champagne. Kathy 
pulled her dress up over her head while the cork flew off into 
the bushes taking the Recall caper with it like a dog on a 
leash. 

By the time I uncorked the second bottle the Recall caper 
had returned and was whispering in my ear. The election 
was tomorrow and the outcome seemed to be anyone’s 
guess. Neither Kathy nor champagne could shake all the 
particulars running through my brain. 

The real issue here was that the incumbents were 
restricting large land speculation and this recall business 
had been instituted by some pretty big land developers to 
replace the present board of supervisors with Right-wing 
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puppets. One of the “‘candidates,”’ Dan Forceps, was a real 
slick politician who could sell used cars with Tricky 
Dick.Christ, they even kind of looked alike. The candidate 
for the San Lorenzo Valley was Patty Prison, who appeared 
to be nothing more than a tool of Bill Regent of Galactic 
Properties, Inc. Oh, what gobs of money they stood to 
make. And their backers, who now appeared to be coming 
from Miami Beach, the Bahamas and Vegas, were pleased 
with these candidates: they were easily controlled, bought 
out, and could be dumped later. 

I drove Kathy home and talked another knife into my guts 
before leaving. I spent a couple of hours at the Arrow Bar 
and then went home to prepare for tomorrow’s election. 
Let’s see, I had 23 whites left, a half ounce of mushrooms, 
less than a half ounce of Columbian and a couple of hits of 
acid. Clearly enough to get me and a few friends through to 
the finish. I slept well, had breakfast and just hung around 
the pool all day with my friends. By eleven that evening 
things looked bad for the incumbents, but by then I was 
dancing with barstools and trying to talk to a telephone booth 
into coming. When I had recovered enough the next day to 
remember my name, I realized that the developers had won 
the battle. Dan Forceps and Patty Prison were now on the 
county board of supervisors. I went back to bed. 

Later that day I received another anonymous call from 
someone who had worked at a San Lorenzo polling station. I 
wasn’t into talking. 

‘Mr. Gumshoe, I thought you should know that we 
closed the polling station about nine o'clock last night and 
the ballots were not delivered to the county building until 11 
p.m. Mr. Gumshoe?”’ 

“Yeh?” 

“Do you know what that might mean?” 

‘“*No what?” God, I felt sick. 

‘Mr. Gumshoe, when I left the polling place I drove 
home and on my way I saw the car of the person delivering 
the ballots parked in front of Bill Regent’s house.” 

“Wait a minute,” I said, reaching for the aspirin and a 
beer. “Do you mean you think somebody fucked with the 
election?” 

‘**Yes, Mr. Gumshoe, I think some people had sticky 
fingers.” 


Next week: “Ballot, ballot, who’s got the ballot?” 
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EDITORIAL 


A question of power 


Political power is an alien concept to many of us. We prefer a more personal power, 
one which enables us to learn and grow. But unless our voices are head in the electoral 
process, humanist values are inevitably displaced by those of greed. 

There are those among us who are more than comfortable with political power; they 
seek it, acquire it, and administer it with ruthless efficiency. Last spring the real estate 
interests outspent their environmentalist opposition by $94,000 to $28,000. They 
effectively “bought” a four-to-one majority on the county board of supervisors. In so 
doing, the developers insured that building permits would be granted, irrespective of 
environmental impact. 


Last month the new reactionary board majority dismantled Timber Preserve - 


Zoning, all but eliminated Open Space Preserves, and questioned the value of the 
voter-mandated Growth Management Plan. In a blatant testimony to its priorities, the 
new conservative clique redirected public money from the Women’s Crisis Support 
program to fund a study of how the county hospital can be converted into a jail. 
Allotments earmarked for the legal clinic were similarly transferred to the road fund. 

Not content with moving money from human to property related services, the 
conservatives launched a scandalous campaign of what Gary Patton called “‘vicious 
political retribution.” The block of Liddicoat, Liberty, Smith, and Forbus made the 
funding of the critically needed Food and Nutrition program conditional on the ouster 
of the agency’s outspoken coordinator, Sam Karp. 

Three weeks ago the supervisors went even further, cutting off all support for the 
Laurel Community Center (with its seniors and child care programs). They 
unabashedly admit that they did so because the center provides meeting space for 
political groups. It is no coincidence that these groups disagree with the board 
majority’s bias. 

With the supervisors’ seats secure in the hands of right-wing demagogues like 
Marilyn Liddicoat (“the unemployed should relocate to San Jose’’), the financiers are 
looking to the future. More than $20,000 has already poured into the coffers of the 
anti-rent stabilization forces. ’ 

Jast as in the recall, professional political mercenaries from outside of Santa Cruz 
have been hired to beat back the voice of the progressive community with the bludgeon 
of big money. The only answer to the bankrolled propagandists trying to squelch the 
fair housing initiatives is volunteers. For every commercial the opposition runs there 
must be at least one person walking precincts for Propositions A and B. 

On November 7 the drama will be played out once again. How much active support 
we provide the Santa Cruz Housing Acting Committee in the short term—and 
progressive multi-issue groups in the long term—will determine who in fact really 
rules Santa Cruz. 


| Why vote? 

Voting is one of the methods provided by our system of government which enable 
the public, or part of it, to determine policy. We are not under the illusion that voting 
will transform society completely, nor do we believe the American public wants to 
transform it completely. But it is foolish not to recognize that, especially in local 
elections, voting can make a very big difference. 

The June 6 primary is a case in point. Had UCSC students and progressive 
community members not voted, lone liberal County Supervisor Gary Patton would 
not have won re-election. By insuring his re-election, we have insured that the board of 
supervisors has a post-recall conscience, someone who can vocalize and keep before 
the public important issues such as growth management, low and middle income 
housing, the need for social services, etc. By keeping these issues before the public, 
Patton can make sure the public is aware of them when the conservative members of 
the board come up for re-election. Had Patton lost, progressive politics in Santa Cruz 
would have lost its most influential voice. 


Many important issues are on the ballot again this November—the fair housing . 


initiatives and the Briggs Initiative among them. Especially on the local issues, we can 
make the difference as we did with Patton. 

We urge people to fight for progressive change by joining community groups and 
organizations. But equally vital to progressive causes is the need for progressive 
voters. Over 1,000 UCSC students have registered to vote since school started. We 
urge those not registered to do so. The deadline is October 9 and registration tables 
can be found throughout campus. 
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COLE’S ROLE 
Dear Editor: 

As a former Independent staff member, 
I was glad to see coverage of that paper’s 
demise in your last issue. 

John Mills’ article went a long way 
toward publicly airing the crash of Santa 
Cruz’ most recent alternative paper. 

However, I disagree with both the ap- 
proach and the facts when Mills contends 
that former owner/editor Richard Cole’s 
lack of “business manager capabilities” 
were instrumental in our paper’s descension 
into unabashed capitalism. 

In fact, Cole not only managed to retain 
legal ownership for two years while paying 
staff far below minimum wages; he also 
walked away from this “financial disaster” 
with no debts and some $20,000 in his 
pocket. 

Hardly a shoddy business performance. 

Managerial class catchwords are inade- 
quate for shedding light on a collective 
disintegration. 

One example of this group responsibility 
for the death of the Independent was the 
numerous “‘hit lists” which began circula- 
ting around the office during sales negotia- 
tions. 

“Hit lists” were attempts by various 
factions within the staff to decide which of 
their co-workers should be terminated in 


order to finance the promised tripled salaries — 


of the new regime. 

The hit list phenomenon became more 
pervasive as people realized the Independent, 
which ostensibly belonged to the entire 
staff, was worth big bucks on the open 
market. 

The moral? Don’t worry, Duck Brother 
fans, another paper will rise from the indy’s 
ashes. 

Sincerely, 
John Keith 


WRONG FACTS 
Dear Editor: 

As muchas I am flattered by John Mills’ 
identification of me as the ‘‘pater familias” 
of alternative journalism in Santa Cruz 
(‘‘How the Independent Bit the Dust,” 
Sept. 28), it simply isn’t true. I did not start 
Free Spaghetti Dinner in the late 60s, nor 
did Tim Eagan or Patrick Fox. Although 
I was in town at the time I did not begin my 
newspaper career until late {972, at Sundaz! 
first as a free-lancer, then as managing 
editor. 

Mills’ history of local newspapers is 
seriously jumbled in its chronology. Free 
Spaghetti Dinner was started in 1969 and 
then changed its name to Sundaze (the “‘e”’ 
was later dropped and an exclamation 
point added) in 1970. It was providing 
serious political coverage two years before 
the creation of the Santa Cruz Times in 
1972 by Jay Shore and Richard Swanson. 

Kelly Garrett and Richard Cole did not 
begin work for the Times until 1974, along 
with reporter George Pattison. Early in 
1975 Garrett switched to the People’s 
Press. In the spring of that year, Cole, 
Pattison and Eagan joined me and Patrick 
Fox at the already well-established Sundaz. 
Cole later moved over to the People’s 
Press, which was never a “weekly version 
of the Morning Star” since it was published 


first. The Morning Star was in operation 
for approximately five weeks during the 
fall of 1978. 


Thank you, 
Michael S. Gant 


GOOD TIMES GRIPES 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoy City on a Hill, but as managing 
editor of Good Times I must take exception 
to John Mills’ story on the Independent. Its 
inaccuracies are numerous, for one thing, 
beginning with the title—the fact that Mills 
is not involved is no justification for reading 
kadish over a publication that’s doing fine 
without him. 

So far as Good Times goes, I beg to’ 
differ with Mills’ statement that we are 
“without content.’’ First, I see no reason 
why Good Times should duplicate the 
political coverage already offered by City 
on a Hill and the Independent. More 
importantly, Mills shows a common failing 
of the left, one that in my opinion had a 
great deal to do with the temporary crippling 
of the 60s movements, prior to their re- 
emergence under feminist and spiritual 
leadership. He assumes that coverage of 
cultural matters is less relevant or significant 
than straight political reportage. 

In my view, the most important effect of 
the *60s movement and the media that 
grew out of it may not be the development 
of a new political perspective, but the 
reinvention of American culture. We live 
in a time when mass media have largely 
destroyed the roots of culture, down to the 
abilities to cook, clean, and care for oneself. 
The explosion of pop music in the ’60s, 
and of feminism and spiritualism today, 
represent an attempt to discover new bases 
for the simplest of actions, to literally re- 
create the common touchstones of life. 

Good Times provides in-depth coverage 
of people who are giving their lives to arts 
and works they believe in. It is not acciden- 
tal that Good Times is the most widely- 
read publication in the county. Mr. Mills 
must ultimately prove that we have no 
“content” by accusing the people jin this 
county of a fatuous simplicity for their 
tastes—another left error that has often 
foreclosed options for change. If Good 
Times had a similar lack of respect for this 
area, we would never have grown into what 
we are now. 

Sincerely, 
Mark Hunter 
Managing Editor 


NAME GAME 


Dear Editor: 

It seems to me that the very /east the 
students of UCSC and College V can do 
and retain any vestige of a good conscience 
re: the “naming grant’ coming from envi- 
ronmental rip-off is to, in any way possible, 
refuse the name, refuse to allow insult to 
the integrity of the students to be added to 
the injury of the UCSC-owned land. Let 
the name stay a number; or insist on a 
name which will be a future monument to 
the shame of what has happened and to the 
Struggle against it. ; 

continued on next page 
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Why proaressives shouldn’t vote 


by Deck Hazen 


I was just turning 18 when | 8-year-olds were first allowed 
to vote. I thought it was going to change the world—it 
didn’t. If anything, conditions have degenerated since that 
time; not because young people were allowed to vote, but 
precisely because voting doesn’t determine the content or 
quality of our existence. 

My first involvement with electoral politics came with the 
“Clean Environment Act” (Proposition 9—1972). We 
worked our tails off only to find that the opposition, the large 
oil companies headed by Standard Oil of California, out- 
spent us by 10 to 1. Prop. 9 was defeated by a vote of 2 to 1. 

The prevailing notion in favor of voting, at least for 
students was expressed in City on a Hill, (April 11, 1978) 
which stated that: “students here have an opportunity to 
substantially affect the final result.” This argument was 
extended on May 4 in an article by Mike Rotkin who stated 
that “‘voting against the recalls...is...a positive act of support 
for community responsive people who should be retained in 
office.”” On May 13, the Press editorial urged people to vote 
against Prop. 13. On May 18, Cheryl VanDeVerr (President, 
AFSCME 1728) urged, “‘if you really want to help the 
workers, please vote on June 6.”’ The May 25 cover of City 
ona Hill showed a button with the words ““Give a damn,” 
with an election special inside, and another one on June | 
with Press endorsements. 

As-everyone knows, the progressives were trounced in 
the elections. And how did the Press respond? In the 


Why progressives should vote 


by G. William Domhoff 


When Jane Fonda was in town last week, she told us that 
there is a time for demonstrations, a time for voting, and a 
time for both. Right now, in Santa Cruz, she said, it is a time 
for voting. 

I think she is right, and especially for students at UCSC 
who should be voting in Santa Cruz this Nov. 7. As I wrote 
in these pages last year, it was student votes of the past that 
helped make this city and county a better place for students, 
and it will be student votes that could make the difference on 
moderate rent control and the control of housing speculators. 

UCSC students now enjoy pretty good bus service. But 
that bus service wouldn’t be as good as it is if progressive 
people responsive to student needs had not been elected to 
the city council and county board of supervisors over the 
past eight years, for it was these people who appointed 
members of the transit board. 

There are ways in which the bus service could be better. 
There should be a,student on the transit board. But there 
won't be if students don’t take a hand in determining the 
governance of the city and county. 

Power in Santa Cruz shifted significantly when students 


LETTERS from p. 11 


Paulo Freire in Pedagogy of the Oppressed claims that 
one of the features of oppression is that the oppressed lack 
the power to ‘“‘name the world.” I wonder how much power 
UCSC students have to choose names for their colleges 
which reflect their world view as opposed to that of those 
who play with the world like it’s their little toy? 

Bill Ray Boy 


RAH RAH 
Dear Editor: 

I read your article on cheerleaders at Stevenson College 
and thought I should write. During the summer of °77 I 
worked and lived at Stevenson with a handful of other 
students. I really enjoyed the experience and being with all 
those girls was quite entertaining. Upon reflection there are 
two points I feel should be made. 


editorial for June 8, the editors ask: “What else can we 
expect in. a world where big money buys elections and the 
number of votes you get has little to do with who does and 
does not get elected?”” They conclude: ‘“‘Let us resist 
cynicism.” 

The obvious question is “HOW?” Young people have 
been voting for more than six years now, isn’t it time we 
wised up? Our experience at the polls demands a few 
conclusions: the important questions don’t get asked, the 
near-important issues are out-spent and defeated, the 
exceptional cases and the unimportant issues may pass 
(after an enormous amount of time and energy) but they will 
be challenged in the courts and probably overturned. Those 
cases which are upheld will either be unenforced, or 
enforced so poorly that the regulations will be consistently 
violated with impunity; violators that are brought to trial 
will outspend the prosecution and get off with a wrist slap— 
or no penalty at all. In short, for all the time and energy we 
put into’the elections, they have little or no impact toward 
improving our society here in. the U.S.—a society that is 
now more than ever, dominated by the interests of capital. 

Worse, voting is not simply worthless—it may also be a 
positive detriment to progressive change because it acts as 
an excuse for really doing something. People have a tendency 
to walk away from the polls thinking that they have 
performed their civic responsibilities—if nothing has changed, 
they console themselves with the thought. that they have 
done all that can be done. 

A few people and groups in our society recognize the fact 
that political equality (universal sufferance—voting) is only 


began voting. The government became more responsive to 
the needs of general citizens. It began to care more about the 
environment. If students hadn’t cared about Santa Cruz, 
Mission Street would be a big freeway and Lighthouse Point 
would be a convention center. 

Then there is revenue sharing. Revenue sharing is 
important for many of the social service and cooperative 
agencies in Santa Cruz. Many of these agencies help 
students. Some are run by former students who are 
concerned about the community. But revenue sharing 
monies can be put to other uses if the supervisors and 
council members so will it. 

In 1973, student votes were the margin of difference in 
electing Sally DiGirolamo to the city council, and Sally 
went on to be one of the leading voices on the city council for 
neighborhoods, for the environment, for social services. 
Vilified by the downtown establishment—feared by it— she 
lost her seat in 1977 because the student vote went down to 
only 30 percent. We can now look forward to more revenue 
sharing money going to paving city streets, and less to social 
services. 

As the ’70’s have rolled on, students have voted less and 
less here in Santa Cruz. No longer goaded by burning 


Day after day I would see fields covered with the most 
attractive girls California high schools had to offer. Clad in 
the most brief of clothing they would practice their routines 
until exhaustion and cheer until hoarse. 

I wondered why they did all this. Their cheers were 
apparently meaningless and offered no clue. It was not 
conceivable to me that it was training in order to change the 
tide of agame. On one level the girls believed they could but 
I think even they were aware that a player is conscious only 
of the guy on the other side of the line. No, there was a 
deeper reason. It’s not a sport or game as there is not 
winning or losing. And to call it a hobby just wasn’t 
satisfying. I fell into a deep state of puzzlement. I became 
more and more troubled as my concept of human nature 
began to crumble. Suddenly, while painting over graffiti the 
girls had left in the hallway it all became clear. They were 
learning the Great American Courting Ritual. Everything 
fit into place. The costumes, subtle hand movements, the 


_ retirement community. 


a symbolic equality—just because a person can vote does 
not mean that a person can find a job, or get adequate 
medical care, or live in a clean environment, or save the 
whales, or stop nuclear power—or any of those things that 
really have an impact on our lives. Groups like the 
Campaign for Economic Democracy point to a better goal 
(although they too seem locked into the political process). 
Regardless of what most of us have been told throughout 
our lives, our society is not governed by the will of the 
majority—its policies are not determined by elections, its 
operations are not regulated by the political process. We 
live in a society based on the “free’’ enterprise system— it is 
the “‘right”’ of every person (in fact a duty) to make as much 
money as they can without restraint. This is the impelling 
force behind what our society is and how it functions—the 
political, judicial, and legislative systems which arise out of 
this “free” enterprise system are mere handmaidens in the 
process. In the extreme, even if the majority were able to 
push through a law outlawing private accumulation (capitalism)— 
or any other form of legislation that impaired the ability of'a 
very few people and corporations to grab enormous amounts 
of money—it is safe to assume that the constitution (and all 
other legal sanctions) would be suspended (as they were in 
Nicaragua) and the state would impose martial law. 
While this is an admittedly extreme situation, it does 
reveal the essence of the system—if we really want to 
change the rampant inequities and injustices of our system, 
and change them in a fundamental systemic, permanent 
way, we had better look for ways other than the demonstrably 
ineffective political process. 


political issues like Vietnam that affect personal lives 
directly, students have been more open to the argument that 
they have no right to vote here because they are only here for 
four years. This argument is dead wrong. Students will be in 
Santa Cruz for a long time to come, even if any specific 
student is only here for a few years. 

Students pay taxes in this town on everything from food to 
licenses for their dogs and bicycles. They ‘pay fees for 
specific public servies. They help subsidize the bus system. 
They also generate an enormous amount of consumer 
spending for the town merchants who eagerly invited the 
university to this community in the early 60s in order to 
rescue what was then an economically-sagging tourist and 


Sometimes those same merchants like to talk as if they 
didn’t want the university here because of all those students 
up on the hill. But that is only talk. They wouldn’t have it 
any other way, especially on the days they go to the bank. 

Students have a right to vote as a significant part of this 
community, as taxpayers in this community. They also 
have a need to vote if their interests are going to be listened 
to in the halls of government, if rents are going to be kept 
within reason, if bus service is to be improved. 


concepts of “funky chickens”’, “loose gooses”, and “shaking 
cabooses’’—the works. And they go out onto the field and 
balance the pseudo violence with their pseudo sex. A little 
stupid perhaps but if that’s what they’re into... 

The second part deals with friendship. This is one of the 
pillars of modern cheerleadering; spirit and enthusiasm 
being the other two. Friendship is highly stressed all the wall 
posters and it is easy to see why an outsider might think 
there was plenty of it. After that summer I was fully 
convinced they were the coldest, rudest, most vindictive 
people I’ve ever met. Those words don’t come easy when 
talking about such physically beautiful people, but I say it 
without reservation. It’s actually rather scary. 

I could say a lot more but it should suffice to say that you 
might want to keep what I’ve said in mind when you drop by 
next summer-of when you refer to UC Santa Cruz as an 
insitutin of higher education. 

Joseph P. Murphy 
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We're with you—let’s hope it's good health. But if you’re hit with medical bills you never 
expected—we can still be with you, ready to help pay those bills. 

Your Student Health Service is an excellent health plan. But it has certain limitations 
in benefits that leave you vulnerable to unexpected medical bills. For example, the 
SHS does not protect your dependents, nor does it cover you for hospital care and it does 
not furnish health care benefits for off-quarter students. That's why you need a 
back-up plan for your SHS! 

Take it from us, our Blue Cross Studerit Health Group Plan has been accepted for years by 
U.C. students.because it provides these important benefits not included 
in your SHS plan. 

Sign up today! For information and 
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application, go to Cowell Student Health . Blue Cross V/ \V, 
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by Martha Rutherdale 


A father comes into an agency which sponsors a federally 
funded supplemental food program for pregnant and post- 
partum women, infants, and children under five. He has 
been referred by someone who counsels people with 
economic problems. If enrolled in the program the man can 
receive each month a booklet of coupons redeemable for 
specific food items. He would receive one booklet for each 
eligible family member. 

The man speaks no English. He recently came to 
California from Mexico to do farm work but is now jobless. 
At home he has a wife and four children, one of whom—an 
infant—is seriously ill and hospitalized. He has no medical 
insurance. He has no money and no food except for a pound 
of dry beans. The man is very thin, tired, hungry, desperate, 
yet patient. 

When the man approaches a busy clerk at the agency 
office she explains to him that only two of the children, the 
two under five, may be eligible for the program. One of the 
rules of the program, she tells him in Spanish, is that the 
children must be receiving some form of ongoing medical 
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Malnutrition in Santa Cruz: whose problem? 


care. She gives him two brief forms to be filled out after the 
children are examined—for whatever cost to the man—by a 
participating doctor or a medical clinic. When told to return 
with the completed forms on a day set aside specifically for 
the enrollment of new participants, he quietly walks away. 
Within 15 minutes the man returns to the office. This time 
he is led by the concerned counselor who does not 
understand why the man was sent away with no coupons 
The counselor brings the man to a second busy, overworked, 


clerk who says she will see him shortly. Upon talking to the 
man the second clerk learns of his extenuating circumstances. 
Her compassion is aroused and she wants to-help him. On 
the other hand she knows that if she gives him coupons right 
now, without the proper papers, she will break the rules, 
thus jeopardizing the entire program. To whom does she 


show her allegiance: to the govérnment whose rules sent this 
hungry man away or to her inner conscience that tells her 
that it is not enough to obey the rules? 

The above described dilemma is based on true experience 
in this year, 1978. Unfortunately, it is not a unique incident. 
It is the kind of dilemma that continually faces workers in 
government funded food programs. It is the kind of dilemma 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14 
BARN THEATER PARKING LOT 
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A Selection of Plants from the Arboretum @ 
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Home Cooking 
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open 7 a.m. - 7 p.m. 


that needs to be faced by all members of this society. 

It matters not that in this particular story the protagonist 
is a Spanish speaking Mexican-American with a family. 
What he represents is a Santa Cruz County resident who is 
hungry. He may be black, white,. brown, young, old, with 
family or alone. He is the victim of a society that cannot feed 
its people. Is that not a crime as violent as murder or rape? 

While there is much talk about obesity and reducing 
diets, of health food stores with delicacies twice the price of 
chain store equivalents, of vegetarian regirmes, of too 
expensive, too caloric restaurant meals, there is little talk of 
hunger. Yet hunger—undernutrition—is by far the most 
severe, the most important fhutritional problem there is. 
Amidst rising affluence in Santa Cruz County is undimin- 
ishing hunger and malnutrition. Fortunately some people in 
this county have been progressive in establishing both 
government and non-government funded food programs for 
the hungry. However, even with such programs, as evidenced 
by the dilemma described above, the problem is far from 
solved. It requires much more work and a greater fight to 
lessen the injustice and yes, the violence of hunger in this 
rich agricultural county of Santa Cruz in which there is 
enough food for all. 


First, We Put Together The Finest 
Service Dept. We Can, Then We Sell Cars. 


Any 6 or 8 Cylinder $39.95; Specialty Cars 
$59.95. Free Oli Change Also Included. 
Ferd, Chevy, G.M., Chrysler, Datsun, Honda, 
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; New 


by Dan Golden 


re 4 Santa Cruz County District Attorney Art Danner has 
it been employed in the County D.A.’s office for over nine 
i years. He was elected district attorney on June 6, 1978 
5 defeating incumbent Phil Harry. Harry was to have 
remained in office as a lame duck until November, but 
resigned effective October 1. Mr. Danner was sworn in on 
October 3, and has assumed complete control of the office. 
' Born in Brooklyn, N.Y., Art Danner attended the 
University of Illinois at Champagne-Urbana as an under- 
graduate and law student. He practiced ina private firm in 


Salinas, California, before joining the Santa Cruz County 


District Attorney’s office - 

This interview was conducted on September 29, 1978 in 
Mr. Danner’s office amidst stacks of case folders and files. 
The county’s new district attorney welcomed any and all 
questions and answered in a relaxed manner with refreshing 
candor. 


In what areas can we expect to see your most vigorous 
prosecutorial efforts? What are your priorities? 

I’ve always indicated during the campaign-and as a 
prosecutor that I emphasize the violent kinds of crime; rape, 
robbery, and murders. Those kinds of things are going to get 
the main attention of this office and most of the resources. I 
do also have a strong commitment in the area of what I’d call 

; White Collar crime. I’ve prosecuted cases that I felt were of 
a the White Collar variety. I’m strongly committed to 
enforcing those laws that deal with the environment and 
pollution, and I’ve done that. Additionally, what’s going to 
‘be really important is that we mark out some approach for 
violations or potential violations in the field of fair political 
practices. We have the law on the books, but a lot of the 


difficulty right now is that they are uncharted waters with | 


regard to what desicions have come down. I think that 
; hammering out a policy in that area is a real priority on my 
list. x 
You mentioned rapes, which are committed with increas- 
ing frequency in this county. Specifically, what do you 
plan to do? 
One of the things that we’re going to attempt to do is put 
4 together a special unit. What I mean by that is perhaps one 
: deputy district attorney who would be able to follow a rape 
case from its point of inception right through to the end of the 
jury trial. Given our size, that’s proportionately what we’d 
be able to commit. 

I think that’s important especially when you look at what 
the victim has to go through. As a matter of fact, we’re 
attempting to do that now on a selective basis. When we 
have a real bad rape case, a case that we really want to work 
on intensely, we are trying to get that case to prelim 

~ (preliminary hearing) with the same deputy district attorney 
who will then try the case. We’ve put into effect already a 
reorganizational plan that will attempt to do that. 

When the victim is able to deal with one attorney it’s a 
much more reassuring process for the victim. As most 
anybody knows who’s ever seen this kind of a case, there’s 
enough to deal with for her, let alone having to change 

t, attorneys. You know?.Every attorney’s style is a little 
different in what they emphasize or what they’re talking 
about when they go to trial. There’s just that feeling too, you 
know, that the victim may be dealing with bureaucracy as 
you get changed around from hand to hand. I think that it’s 
important that we convey to the victim in these kinds of 
cases that we’re really sensitive to the things that she’s gone 
through, as well as wanting to get a good result in the 
prosecution area. 


What are your views on the death penalty? What cases 
would move you to seek it? 


: death penalty in the present form. I want to tell you that I 
) } ably came here thinking the other way. Probably the job’s 
* had an effect on me in that sense, to be honest with you. I 
a guess I’ve seen and experienced a number of things that 
made me Change my mind.’Some of the things that I’ve seen 


I didn’t make any secret of the fact that I supported the 
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District Attorney Art Danner (I.) takes the oath of office from County Clerk Richard C. Neal. 


are the results on the surviving portions of the family. I dealt . 


with a case not too long ago where the mother of the victim 
just basically is catatonic and has never come out of it and 
has deteriorated to the point where she has to have total 
care. It’s kind of a second victim in a sense. 

Those kinds of things, when you see them and experience 
them, have an effect on you. To think that in the future there 
may be another opportunity for that person to kill has made 
a difference to my mind. 

I also think, maybe surprisingly I guess, that in some 
ways it’s a deterrent. I’ve talked with at least two individuals 
who were ex-cons when they were arrested but who 
indicated that if it weren’t for the death penalty they 
probably would have shot police officers, and they had the 
opportunity to do so. So to them it was a deterrent and my 
feeling is that it saved a couple of lives in that instance. 

I am cognizant of some of the statistics and some of the 
revelations about the death penalty in terms of, you know, 
who it is applied against; the poor and those kinds of things. 
They bother me, no question about it. I think the advantage 
that I see in this law is that it allows the jury to take a lot of 
factors into consideration concerning the background of the 
defendant and what other crimes he’s committed. The jury 
then has a decision that they can make that either says, O.K. 
we're going to impose the death penalty in this instance, or 
we can give life (imprisonment) without the possibility of 
parole. Never before have we had a law that was equipped 
to do that. So I’m not as concerned as I once was that 
somebody will have the ability to get out and kill again 
because life without the possibility of parole really helps in 
that regard. 

I feel that any killing as a result of some organized crime 
activity, and I don’t mean the Mafia, but there are other 
kinds of organized crime we’re getting like Nuestra Familia 
things, Mexican Mafia, Aryan Brotherhood. Those things 
are spilling out from the prisons. Killing persuant to that 
gang organization, if they meet the statuary requirements I 
think you may find me going ahead and asking for the death 
penalty. 


You mentioned that there will be an emphasis on the 
prosecutions of white collar crimes. Do you plan to set 
up a special unit in that area? 


We do have one of our people concentrating on consumer 
affairs problems. I intend to probably set up a more defined 
division of the office which will hopefully work in a real 
coordinated way with our Consumer Affairs Division. It will 
be headed by an attorney. I do have in mind an individual, 
probably Don Gardener, to head it up. 

There would be real emphasis on the things that consumers 
get faced with at times. Not only does this help the 
community as a whole, but it helps the business community 
to get rid of these people, if they are pretending to be 
businessmen, who are otherwise messing it up for the rest of 
them. 

There was an instance of what Id call white collar crime 
where we had an individual who took advantage of a number 


of Chicano sharecroppers in the south portions of the 
county. They had an association and he was basically 
embezzling money from that and ripping them off. That's 
the kind of thing I’m talking about, rooting that kind of thing 
out and prosecuting it vigorously. 

There are other kinds of fraud that are called to our 
attention. One case I tried happened to be a provider fraud 
by adoctor. We didn’t shy away from that kind of case then 
and we wouldn’t do that in the future. We would take those 
people on like anybody else. 

I think that if the office is ever going to have the kind of 
credeblity that appeals to the entire community it’s got to do 
that. If it is perceived as a place where those people who 
have money get breaks, traffic tickets are fixed, you know. 
that whole-thing, then it’s going to go down the tubes. 


I want this to be a place that the public has some 
confidence in. Everybody’s going to get a fair shake here. It 
we think that somebody’s wrong, regardless of their status in 
the community, regardless of the job they hold, who they 
know, they’re going to get treated like anybody else. 


Does your office dismiss tickets for anybody, or has it? 

Um...yeah we do; and those are instances where we have 
like jurors who can’t park, right? You know? As a result. 
they’re in a jury situation and we have dismissed a number of 
those. We have dismissed parking tickets in instances where 
we have investigators who are otherwise tied up in a case 
testifying. Also, witnesses and police officers. You know. | 
think that’s reasonable. 

What I mean is fixing tickets where somebody says, “Ah. 
you know, I just know the D.A. or somebody in the D.A.’s 
office”; we don’t do it and we won’t do it. 


What priority do you attach to drug law enforcement? 

I’m going to be interested in prosecuting those people who 
are sellers, who are in the business for profit. Especially for 
selling heroin, L.S.D., P.C.P., the kinds of things that | 
think are really harmful. The kinds of things when they're 
sold that then create victims for the rest of us, the rest of 
society. 

Some people who take L.S.D. apparently do fine you 

know, but some don’t. The same with heroin. We can wind 
up supporting them in this society. To me that’s a victim- 
victimless crime, but in another sense, I’m not so sure when 
somebody becomes a non-productive person as a result of 
becoming so strung out or so fried on drugs that they can't 
function. 
There’s been quite a bit of recent publicity about the 
scope of marijuana agribusiness in Santa Cruz County. 
Are you participating in some sort of push to catch 
marijuana*agribusinessmen? 

No, we're not necessarily participating in any push at all. 
I think it’s just developed as a result of probably some 
weather conditions. At this point, from what I understand, 
this is the time of year that marijuana that’s been cultivated 
and otherwise watered looks pretty lush from the air and so 
it’s pretty easy to spot. As a result of the market drying up 
from Mexico and the paraquat problem, it’s stimulated the 
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homegrown market to the point where it’s worth the risk to 
go into business. 

Right now, one of our biggest problems has just been a 
real practical one: what to do with all of this (seized 
marijuana). So we finally got a court order to destroy a lot of 
it. We’ll take on those people who we think are in the 
definite big business of it. We'll file and go to court 
accordingly. But I don’t see it as any big push by our office, 
and I’m not directing the sheriff of anybody else to go out 
and do these cases. I think they’re just the one’s discovered 
in the routine of what they do. 

Have you ever had any experiences with drugs? 

Myself? 

Yes. 

No. I've always felt like it would be tremendously 
hypocritical in my mind. You obviously have situations 
where, well, I’m not going to say that every deputy district 
attorney in this state hasn’t smoked marijuana because I’m 
sure that’s not the case. I’m saying that to me, personally, 
it’s very hypocritical to be able to say you’re going to 
prosecute this person for even a $125 fine for marijuana and 
on the other hand be smoking it yourself. So no, I’ve never 
had any experience with that. 

I feel the same way, and perhaps even stronger, about 
alcohol. I’ve been very, very careful in the time that I’ve 
been here. I’ve seen a lot of cases of what alcohol does and 
it’s just horrendous. We've got a case pending now where 
some guy hit a 12 year old boy and killed him, and it was 
alcohol related. The fatalities out there are now over 50 
percent related. We are getting an upsurge where it appears 
that marijuana’s related. They're now working on some sort 
of device to be able to determine whether you've smoked 
marijuana. That will probably be useful in the sense of the 
automobile on the road. I believe very strongly in that, 
whether it’s marijuana or alcohol, those people have got to 
be taken off the roads. You’ve got two tons of steel there and 
you don’t know, it’s fortuitous whether or not they’re going 
to hurt themselves or somebody else or kill them. 

In terms of drugs use, no, I’ve never had any experience 
with it, except alcohol, and I do think of that as a drug. I’ve 
seen what it can do and I’m not anxious to get into another 
that leaves me from my ordinary sensibilities. 

Turning to your administrative responsibilities, how will 
you be confronting the impact of Proposition 13? Will 
you be seeking additional personnel in the future? 

The first thing I’ve got to do is get things organized and 
then I’m going to have to see where we’re at. I don’t intend to 
ask for a whole lot of positions and that kind of stuff because 
we are getting to the point where we can handle it. We are 
still understaffed in the secretarial area and the support 
people for our attorneys. I think that we can organize it 
efficiently given the amount of people that we have now. 
Plea bargaining is a controversial subject. Some contend 
that it is an abrogation of a defendant’s right to a fair 
trial. Others maintain that it allows certain defendants 
to manipulate the system to his or her advantage. How 
do you feel about plea bargaining? 

From our viewpoint, it can be advantageous because you 
have to deal with practical problems in the system. If the 
public defender took every case to trial, the system would 
come to a crashing halt. An amount of plea bargaining in 
that sense is probably good. What can get mixed into that 
are the kinds of things you’ve talked about. Defendants can 
be deprived of rights or a defendant can manipulate the 
system. 

I’m generally not in favour of plea bargaining because I 
think that what it finally does is undermine the basic tenets 
of the criminal justice system. We’re here to supposedly act 
as a deterrent. By allowing a defendant or his attorney to 
come in and the first thing they say is what kind of deal can 
we make, it seems to me that you are undermining the basic 
idea. 

Finally, as far as a deterrent goes, you want to get the 
individual to take some personal responsibility for the 

wrongs that he has done, if there’s ever a hope of turning 
them around. In this instance plea bargaining places another 
step between his accepting responsibility for what he’s done 
and he’s playing games with the system. A lot of people 
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think that’s what it is, a big game. You get the mouthpiece, 

the lawyer, he comes in and does it and that’s the way it is. 
I said during the campaign that I would not plea bargain 

violent crime cases or residential burglaries because of the 

potential for violence there. I want to stick to that. I’ve told 

our staff, if we have a case I want it tried. 

What’s your position on the rapid development of Santa 


Cruz County. Do you favour any type of slow growth, 


restrictions? 

Oh, yeah. I really like Santa Cruz. I’ve lived all over the 
country and I really like this community. I’m not anxious to 
see it overrun with people and a San Jose atmosphere. So 
sure, I favour restrictions. I think you’ve got to balance 
these things. People are going to disagree on what the rateof 
growth there should be. Most people I talk to do favour 
some controls on the rate of growth. 

Do you support the right of governmental employees to 
form unions?. 

I don’t object to that at all. As government’s grown, it’s 
become tougher to be an effective bargaining factor as an 
individual, so I think it’s just a natural outgrowth. We’ve 
seen some excesses certainly in the country of what big 
unionism can bring, but that’s a horse of a different color. 
You're talking about people who want to be represented and 
have some voice in what the future will bring. I don’t see 
anything wrong with that. 

Could you support the United Farm Workers strike 
currently going on in Pescadero? 

I haven’t really looked totally at all the issues there. I can 
understand why the United Farm Workers organized in 
California, considering the working conditions that they 
had. This goes back, I guess, to some of the undergraduate 
days I had where I did a lot of work in history and 
economics. One of the biggest things that the unions have 
done is to raise working conditions that otherwise were 
extremely poor. I was always amazed when I came to 
California that there wasn’t something, so I really supported 
that effort. Now, with the particular issues up here (Pescadero), 
I don’t know where I'd be, frankly. I haven’t given final 
thought to that. I understand that unions have to strike at 
times. On the other hand, I wonder sometimes about if we’re 
finally all unionized, will they be able to finally stop 
everything one day if they all decide to do it at once? I’m 
concerned about that but I don’t think that that’s the intent, 
as far as I can see. 

What links does your office have to statewide or nationwide 
intelligence gathering services? 

The links that we have are primarily where we have put 
requests through the California State Department of Justice 
to determine, as an information concerning device, if there is 
information concerning a suspect that we have where there 
might be a similar case pending, those kinds of things. As far 
as the F.B.I.’s concerned, we have a local F.B.I. office and 
we know those agents. We’ve cooperated with them on a 
number of cases. The F.B.I.’s very closed-mouth anyway 
and we don’t get any—quote— intelligence from them. 
Do you cooperate with the state’s Bureau of Narcotics 
Enforcement? 

Oh sure. Yeah, we do. They've got the state divided up 
into sections with a liaison contact for us. They have an 
intelligence branch that targets say, someone selling heroin. 
Then they turn it over to their enforcement unit that works 
the case. So yes, we have contact with that. 

Do you have any other system of dossiers on local people 
or groups? 

No. No, as far as I’m concerned that’s not our business. 
What-impact do you feel the university’s had on Santa 
Cruz? What can be done to improve our relationship? 

I lived in a university town for a long time, so I've always 
liked the atmosphere that the university brings. I guess the 
question that a lot of peple ask is, was Santa Cruz big 
enough to absorb the university or did the university absorb 
Santa Cruz? There's a lot of controversy about that and a lot 
of people feel that some of the problems that we have stem 
from the university's presence here. With regard to growth 
and political growth as well, it has probably had an impact. I 
don't see from looking at things that come into this office 
that the university people are involved in our criminal cases. I 


don’t see that they’re making an impact there. I think that 
the presence of the university brings with it a more accepting 
atmosphere for a lot of things that go on in the community. 
We probably attract a lot more transient people. Those 
people do come within the category, at times, of getting 
involved in criminal activity. As a by-product maybe, the 
university has brought some of that, too. It has also brought 
a lot of artisans, and people who otherwise might not have 
come here. That’s a plus factor. 

I like the university here. I don’t have any difficulty with it 
at all. I don’t agree obviously, with all the thinking up there, 
but I don’t think it’s all one way. I know that because I’ve 
been up on the campus campaigning. It’s an academic 
community and academic communities tend to be removed 
from the everyday life that goes on. When I went up to the 
campus, their concerns were not generally local. Their 
concerns wre basically, you know, what aré you going todo 
about the marijuana laws? They were miore global concerns. 
Now there is a segment of the university that is local 
because they live in town. 

So if you ask me what could be done to improve the 
relationship, I think that on both sides of the fence, if you 
want to Say that there is one, the university people ought to 
think that there are some people in town who can think. The 
people in town ought to think that there are some people up 
there who can think. Give each other some credit for having 
a good idea once in awhile. There ought to be some common 
place for talking some of these things out. I think that’s 
developing, I really do. I’m not necessarily alarmed that 
we're going down the drain. 

How do you feel about Proposition 5, the Anti- Smoking 
Initiative? : 

I’m a non-smoker. I’m not thoroughly convinced that his 
is a place that government ought to be. Someone once said, 
well why don’t we have a law on a husband raping a wife? 
Part of the problem there is that it would cause the law to 
really get into the bedroom and those kinds of places. I think 
we're going to have to depend on the people at large to be 
commonsensical. 

I don’t like to be trapped. The specific one I have is in a 
car on a rainy day with the windows rolled up, I hate it. ° 
Everybody has finally gotten the idea that maybe they all 
went through assertiveness training, I don’t know, that they 
can say, please don’t smoke, or I'wish you wouldn’t smoke. 
That seems to settfe it. 

The short answer is, I don’t think we need it. I'll probably 
lose the non-smoker vote now. 

What’s your position on Proposition 6, the Briggs 
Initiative? 

I really think that we have on the books the laws to 
adequately deal with problems that arise‘in that area. I don’t 
mean to Say by that that I’m encouraging an instructor to be 
speaking out. In’ fact, that would be totally irrelevant, 
whether they’re homosexual or heterosexual. I don’t think I 
want to put us in a position of giving carte blanche to full 
scale prosecution of those people who have different beliefs. 

I'm not homosexual, but on the other hand, I can 
understand that there are differences and I just don’t think 
we need it. I’m not going to vote for that. 

Santa Cruz County is split into several distinct electoral 
camps that are sometimes at odds with one another, 
sometimes downright hostile. 

Polarized? 

Right. Your victory drew support from a very broad 
base. How can you hold on to your base and what can 
you do to bring us together? 

Well, that’s what made me happy. It’s called a non- 
partisan race and to me, what you've just said showed that. I 
felt that liberals, conservatives, could at least agree on one 
thing: that I was the best person to do the job. So when you 
say “hold on to my base,” I really ran on that premise. that 
wasn'ta politician, I don’t consider myself one. I realize that . 
you've get to run and win.Maybe I'll be a one-term D.A. 

Hopefully, I can hold onto it based on the fact that people 
will see that I make decisions regardless of what I think’s 
gonna happen. That was one criticism I had of my 
predecessor. I felt that he looked first to which way the 
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Sterilization regulations threaten women’s rights 


by Emily Young and Tamy Matanky 


Jovita Rivera went to the Los Angeles County Medical 
Center for delivery of her baby. She was given general 
anesthesia in preparation for a.caésarean delivery. While 
groggy and incoherent she was approached by a doctor who 
told she should have her “tubes tied” because. her children 
were a burden on the government. Very heavily sedated and 
not cognizant of ramifications of the operation for “tying 
tubes” she signed the consent forms with great difficulty. 
Afterward she was sterilized by the doctor. 

This is not an isolated incident. Every year countless 
women, most of them poor and Third World women, are 
systematically subj@cted to some form of sterilization 
abuse. Sterilization is a way to permanently end a person’s 
childbearing ability. For women, surgical sterilization takes 
one of three forms. It is done by tubal ligation (where the 
tubes which carry the egg to the womb are cut off and tied), 
or by a laparoscopy (where the tubes are cut and burned), or 
by a hysterectomy (where fhe womb is removed). Men are 
sterilized by vasectomies (where the tubes which carry the 
sperm are cut off). All of these operations are irreversible. 

These are some ways in which sterilization abuse 
happens: eae % 

@ When women are pressured to sign consent forms for 
sterilization while under sedation, in labor, or just before or 
after surgical procedure; 

@ When women are not told that sterilization is permanent; 
@ When women who do not speak English are asked to sign 
consent forms written in English; 

@ When women are threatened with deportation or loss of 
welfare benefits unless they consent to sterilization; 

@ When women who want children cannot afford prenatal 
care, but can be sterilized for free; . 


TUBORG...$25.95 
MILLER...$26.50 
BUD...$27.50 


FREE ICE! 


Special College SALE: 


each, $16.59/case. 


$27.00/case. 
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Examples of our low prices: 


@ Ernie‘s Chenin Blanc 750ml Sweet or Dry 
@ Ernie‘s Chenin Blanc 750ml! Sweet or Dry--was $1.69: $1.50 


@ Ernie's 1975 Napa Valley Cabernet Sauvignon 750ml, was 
$2.75: $2.50 each, $27.00/case. 
@ Ernie‘s Premier Cuvee Champagne, was $2.75: $2.50 each, 


@ When women are sterilized in order to give doctors-in- 
training more surgical practice. 

Economic status and race are major determinants of who 
is effected by sterilization abuse. In the United States, at 
least 25,000 Native American women have been sterilized 
within the Indian Health Service Foundation alone. In 
1968 statistics showed that in Puerto Rico 35 percent of all 
Puerto Rican women of childbearing age had been sterilized 
through U.S. funded programs. That figure is still growing. 
In the U.S. 20.1 percent of all Black women have been 
sterilized, 21.7 percent of all La Raza women and 16 
percent of all white women. Women on welfare are twice as 
likely to be sterilized as those not on welfare. 

The federal and state governments support these economic 
and racial biases by financing sterilization for nearly 
200,000 low income women a year, through such agencies 
as Family Planning. An example of how federal funding 
policies push sterilization is that Medicaid fully covers the 
fees for sterilization, but only pays for one-third of the cost 
for pre-natal care. Recent California state legislation has 
ruled that one of the few conditions under which a woman 
can get Medicaid for an abortion is if she agrees to a tubal 
ligation at the same time. 

There are many reasons why individual physicians and 
social service agencies push sterilization. One reason is 
facism that is aimed at limiting minority populations. 
Another is anger against poor who are blamed for their 
poverty and are told that they would be better off with less 


- children. A horrifying example of this is “in 1973, Clovis 


Pierce, a doctor in South Carolina, sterilized 18 women on 
welfare, 16 of whom were black. He was the only doctor in 
his county that took medicaid patients. He refused to treat 
poor women unless they agreed to be sterilized.” (taken 
from CPF, 5/75, #42.) 


915 SOQUEL AVENUE 
SANTA CRUZ 


Located next to Alpha Beta Market 
on Soquel Avenue jn Santa Cruz 


PHONE 427-2888 


BankAmericard MasterCharge 


KEG BEER! 


LOWENBRAU...$32.50 


As aresponse to public pressure and court cases around 
incidents like the above, the federal government is in the 
process of drafting informed consent sterilization regulation 
to be implemented by all health service people and agencies. 
Some of these regulations may include: 


© Information communicated in patients’s native language 
or one in which s/he is fluent; 

@ Patient not within 24 hours post-partum or post- 
operative; : 

@ Patient knowledgeable about alternatives; 

@ Patient knows of irreversibility; 

@ Patient can change mind prior to procedure; 

@ Patient given understandable description of his/her 
health. 


The national board of the National Organization of 
Women (N.O.W.) has voted 24 to 1 to oppose sterilization 
regulations, fearing that the regulations will interfere with 
women’s freedom of reproduction. This stand is totally 
insensitive to the experience of poor and Third World 
women. As the most influential women’s group in the U.S. 
the stand that N.O.W. chooses will be important to the 
outcome of this issue. We need help in convincing N.O.W. 
that opposing sterilization guidelines is harming, not ad- 
vancing, women’s reproductive freedom. You can help. 
Please write to N.O.W. today: 

ELEANOR SMEAL 

NOW ACTION CENTER 

425 13th St. NW 

Washington D.C. 20004 

If you want more information or wish to do work fighting 
sterilization abuse, call the Reproductive Rights Coalition 
c/o 427-3500. 
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Under Glass: amusing, infectious 


by John S. Selby 


The Dell’ Arte Theater Company, a troupe of actors 
from Humboldt County, is in town this weekend performing 
Under Glass, a repertoire of one-act comedies directed by 
Jael Weisman. Undaunted by a sparse audience last 
Sunday night (October 1), the group delivered an energetic 
performance, packed with amusing action and driven along 
by an infectious feeling for improvisation. 

As their name implies, these actors come from the 
tradition of the Italian popular comedy, the Commedia 
dell'Arte: Although they use none of the stock Commedia 
characters, the influence of the Commedia is apparent in 
their work. The ensemble’s rapport is very strong and 
humorous; complicated business is always carried off 
effortlessly. The group relies on gestures and the responses 
they draw, so there is usually more diversion than substance 
in the plays; once the laughter dies we are left without much 
impression of the characters. 

For each performance the company selects three plays 
from their repertoire, which is comprised of Bittersweet 
Blues by Joan Schirle, The Gloaming, Oh M y Darling by 
Megan Terry, Infancy by Thorton Wilder, The Greenfields 
by Georges Courteline, and Birds of a Feather, a vaudevill 
sketch attributed to Stan Laurel. The night this reviewer was 
in attendance the latter three works were perfortned. 

In Wilder’s Infancy, the helplessness of children is 
created by their parents’ inane condescensions of language 
and attitude, as well as by the general antipathy of adults 
towards them. Two mothers take their babies out for a stroll 
in their carriages, and we learn from their exchange of child- 

’ rearing tips that although the infants hunger for knowledge, 
their capacity for learning is stilted by the adults’ concept of 
what babies want to hear, 

Of the evening’s plays, I found Infancy to be the most 
satisfying and successful in both commentary and charac- 
terization. As the mothers, Joan Schirle and Mara Sabinson 


Albee writes 


by Jordan Schaffner 


Albee Directs Albee, a major theatrical production, is 
coming to UCSC on Friday, October 6. Edward Albee’s 
most recent one-act plays, ““Counting the Ways’’ and 
“Listening,” will be presented at 8 p.m. in the Performing 
Arts Theater as part of a premiere international tour. Both 
plays were cast in New York and directed by Mr. Albee, 
who also wrote “The Zoo Story,” ““Who’s Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf,” ‘“‘The American Dream,” and ‘*The 
Sandbox.” 

In Richard E. Amacher’s book Edward Albee, Tennessee 
Williams says Albee is “the only great playwright we've 
had in America. Albee has won a name for himself as an 
experimenter. His new plays are always anticipated as 
something strange, fascinating, exciting, or alarming much 
as were the works of Eugene O'Neil during the 1920s...Edward 
Albee brings an extreme lack of sentimentality to the 


clearly showed their frustration with their babies’ endless 
demands and with the isolating constraints that motherhood 
imposes on women. The idea of two men portraying babies, 
hilarious in itself, was well developed by Donald Forrest 
and Michael Fields, who made their humorous conversation 
believable as well as meaningful. Fields’ animosity towards 
his father was clearly shown as he reiterated the unfeeling 


monologues of his father to a doll. Through all the humor of : 


the situations, the babies’ seriousness, in contrast to the 
adults’ frivolity, demonstrated a grim misunderstanding 
between them. 

The Greenfields is a wild and sardonic encounter between 
a disintegrating family and a friend who drops in for a visit. 
The Greenfields (played by Mara Sabinson and Donald 
Forrest) are so steeped in their own excesses of behavior 
and so lost in the emptiness of their hip argot, that their life 
together has become a series of insults and violent acts. The 
uninvolved friend finds himself suddenly in the midst of the 
family’s obsessive hatreds, and the Greenfields force him to 
take sides. 


The play, adapted by the director, is packed full of one- 
liners (“‘Can you dig that darkness is the absence of light?’’) 
that give the conflict a contemporary perspective and 
commentary. The Greenfields are the sort of people who fill 
their lives with every latest fad, and whose lack of commit- 
ment is reflected in their mistreatment of each other, as well 


as that of their guest. The actors, especially Forrest, draw 


on an abundance of energy in this play, which is essentially 
a continual assault on the audience. 

There is an intensity in the staging—much like that of the 
Tubes’ rock concert skits—which is aimed at an audience 
reaction of shock or laughter. It is an action-packed 
performance, powered by machine-gun timing, but the 
characters. lack depth. Admittedly, they are superficial 
people, but even the most shallow fellow has a deep 
wellspring from which one may draw a more complete study 
of character. What we are confronted with is caricature, and 


av 
hence the commentary about their lives lacks force because 
of our inability to see them as real people. The manic tempo 
at which the play is set doesn’t allow the characters or the 
audience a moment for introspection. As it is, we laugh at 
their sufferings without ever identifying with them. 

Stan Laurel’s Birds of a Feather, a vaudeville skit, 
capped the night’s show, and the group’s ensemble technique 
brought them through the mire of corny jokes and predict- 
able situations with success. The spontaneous feeling for 


Slapstick comedy, which the Dell’ Arte Players have, 
infused the old form with new life. The skit has no 
commentary to make except that of its own absurdities. 

The Dell’ Arte Theater Company gave an entertaining 
performance that could please all ages: but if your taste runs 
toward serious theatre, this is not your fare. The first 
priority of the players is fun; and if there is food for thought 
to be offered, it is definitely served a /a carte. They will be 
giving three more performances this weekend, Thursday 
through Saturday at 8:00 p.m., at the Harbor High School 
Auditorium. 


plays Albee directs 


American stage, one that his audiences may not be prepared 
for. He has a merciless ear for exposing the cliches, non 
Sequiturs, and droning repetitions of everyday talk. Yet, at 
the same time, he can produce powerful emotional effects.”” 

“Counting the Ways” satirically borrows its title from 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning's *‘ How do I love thee? Let me 
count the ways.” It is a vaudeville series of blackout 
encounters between two characters called “She” and“ He.” 
They are a married couple meeting 20 to 30 times across the 
dinner table in order to learn how much, if at all, they love 
each other. 

“Listening is a chamber play originally performed on 
radio. It takes place in an asylum, a decaying place where 
“The Man” is a cook and “Fhe Woman” a coldly rational 
psychiatrist who torments, rather than treats, the anxiety- 
ridden “Girl.” 

Martin Gottfried of the New York Post calls Mr. Albee’s 
direction “superb, always disciplined with the language. * 


Emory Lewis of the Record says, “It’s usually a disaster 
when a writer directs his own show. However it works 
brilliantly here.“’ Albee himself says that he has “studied 
under some pretty good directors: John Gielgud, Peter Hall, 
Franco Zeffirelli, Jean-Louis Barrault, and Alan Schneider. 
They are all people who've directed plays of mine and with 
whom I've been involved during the production. I've 
watched them all direct and I've learned a lot...” 

The Albee Directs Albee project was launched by 
Collen Dewhurst and is being produced by Mark Hall 
Amitin. The cast of Counting the Ways” and “Listening™ 
includes Patricia Kilganiff, Wyman Pendleton, Eileen 
Burns, and Catherine Burns. 

This rare production is being sponsored by the UCSC 
Committee on Arts and Lectures and the Intercampus 
Cultural Exchange. Tickets are available in advance at the 
UCSC Box Office in the Redwood Building, and at the 
Santa Cruz Box Office in Steréo Warehouse. -** 
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by Doug McVadon 


What does refuting the theory of evolution have to do 
with punk rock? Well, it’s produced by Brian Eno on Virign 
Records. The new Devo album, Q: Are We Not Men? A: 
We Are Devol, is Eno’s latest explosive outing in the studio 
and the first 12-inch vinyl for the spastics in shades from 
Ohio. Devo is an anonymous five-man bank that leapt to 
cult status from the nowhere of middle America with two 


| strikingly original singles: * Mongoloid™ b/w “Jocko Homo”, 


and **Satisfaction (I Can't Get No)” b/w “Sloppy (I Saw 
My Baby Gettin’). The new album includes re-recorded 
versions of all four of those songs, and eight more powerful, 
warped tunes. 

Joining lush synthesizer fills with a jerky urgency accen- 
tuated by desperately shouted lyrics, they produce a 
smoothly textured yet disturbing sound reminiscent of 
Talking Heads. Which is no coincidence, since Eno also put 
the polished touches on the Heads’ latest LP, More Songs 
about Buildings and Food. But where Talking Heads evoke 
pristine images of cynical truth, Devo muddles about 
relentlessly in the mundane world of pinheads frustrated by 
their ignorance of any other reality. Devo enacts the result 
of that lack of perspective. I guess you meet some real 
normal people growing up in Ohio... 

From the story of Sally, whose head is smashed by heavy 
metal cosmic debris in ‘Space Junk,”’ to the ritual obscurity 
of **Praying Hands,” Devo maintains an uncanny aura of 
idiosyncratic anonymity. But this stance, rather than placing 
them in the undistinguished ranks of the current plethora of 
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RECORDS: one punk band evolving © 


faceless rock bands, pulls them up from the rabble. Since 
capitalist institutions (like record companies) have shown 
an amazing ability to assimilate even those elements 
dedicated to their downfall (like punk rock), and make a lot 
of money off of them, Devo's minor success is marvelous. 

Mirroring the hollow images foisted upon us daily 
through mass media, Devo twists the nonsense into, their 
own shapes. They match the insidious tactics of advertising 
with cunningly directed messages about existence in a world 
gone out of control. In “Jocko Homo” the band asserts its 
non-identity most strongly, making a case for ““DE- 
EVOLUTION” while chanting their name in clone tones: 
“they tell us that/we lost our tails/evolving up from little 
snails/i say it’s all just wind in sails/are we not men?/we are 
DEVO!/we're pinheads now/we are not whole/are we not 
men?/D-E-V-O. 

Although Devo voices standard punk sentiments in 
“Uncontrollable Urge’ and ‘“‘Gut Feeling,” their sheer 
finesse at evoking paranoid fantasies elevates them above 
any ‘‘standard”’ categories. “Too Much Paranoias” chron- 
icles daily life as a consumer in TV-land: “hold the pickles 
hold the lettuce/special orders don’t upset us/all we ask is 
that you let us/serve it your way/ too much paranoias/my 
momma’s afraid to tell me/the things she’s afraid of/i been 
dipped in double meaning/i been stuck with static cling/think 
i got a rupto-pac/think i got a big mac attack.” 

‘“‘Shrivel Up” gives us a Devo-view of getting old and 
drying up, even though aging doesn’t necessarily have much 


to do’ with it: ‘‘well you better take the rap dying under 


daddy’s cap/it’s at the top of the list that you can’t get 
pissed/it’s rule number | living right isn’t fun.” 


RE: 


and Kresge College. 


TO: THE CAMPUS COMMUNITY 
INTRACAMPUS TRANSPORTATION SERVI 


Effective Thursday, September 21, 1978, two Minibuses and one eight-passenger 
Van with bicycle trailer attached will provide daily intracampus transportation 
service to the central core of the Campus. 

The intracampus system operates Monday through Friday continuously from 
7:50°a.m. to 5:10 p.m. A Minibus departs from each remote Parking Lot at 7:50 
a.m.—in time to arrive at most locations prior to 8:00 a.m. Both Minibuses-depart 
from Thimann Labs at 5:10 p.m. daily to return persons to each Remote Parking Lot. 
MINIBUS #1 — Campus East Loop 

The Campus “East Loop” minibus operates on a “10 minute loop.” The route 
provides service to the Bookstore area, Library, Social Science and Natural 
Science Buildings, Communications, Health Center and the eastern colleges. 
MINIBUS #2 — Campus West Loop 

The Campus “West Loop” minibus operates on a “15 minute. loop.” The route 
provides service to the West Remote Parking Lot, Oakes College, College V, 
Performing Arts, Social Sciences, College Eight, Thimann Labs., Applied Science 


Questions regarding the Intracampus Transportation System can be directed to 
Transportation Services, Ext. 2228. 


SAVE THIS NOTICE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


And it you're getting lost in all the analysis, you can forget 
the words and just pogo away to “Come Back Jonee” or 
“Mongoloid."’ These two, along with “gut feeling/(slap 
your mammy)” are the musical highlights of the album. Of 
course, I needn’t mention the indescribably tasty cover 
version of ‘*Satisfaction.”” The syncopated rhythms these | 
men (?) in yellow rubber rainsuits (see inner sleeve photo) 
pound into unsuspecting minds are convincing enough. 

Devo is vastly more popular in Mother England, where 
crisis tendencies have become daily nightmares and the 
vastly more tasteful album art on the import album reflects 
this disparity. It’s almost as though stateside record moguls - 
wanted to ensure low sales by giving Devo’s album a 
repulsive cover. Aside from the nice photos, the English 
import of Q: Are We Not Men? A: We Are Devo! includes 
two large posters, and the slice of vinyl is pressed in yellow, 
or blue, or red, or green, or pink, or purple, or orange, BUT 
NOT BLACK! Almost worth the extra couple bucks for 
looks alone, but the British copy sounds cleaner, too. 

Tracing Devo’s roots back through bands like 801 or the 
Velvet Underground is unnecessary in light of their self- 
professed rootlessness. They identify more with mutant 
anomalies permanently estranged from/entwined in every- 
dayness: ‘‘monogoloid he was a mongoloid/and it determined 
what he could see/ and he wore a hat and he had a job/and he 
brough home the bacon/so that no one knew/mongoloid he 
was a mongoloid/his friends were unaware/mongoloid he 
was a mongoloid/nobody even cared.” 

Look for DEVO in Neil Young’s(!) new movie, Human 
Highway, and whatever you do, WATCH THIS BAND! 
Otherwise they may get to you while you're not looking. 


CROSS CAMPUS TRAVEL 

Travel across Campus is accomplished by transferring from one minibus to the 
other near Thimann Labs. 
BIKE SHUTTLE — Barn Theater to Bookstore to Merrill College 

To assist cyclists on Campus, an eight passenger van with a bike trailer attached 
operates on a “15 minute loop” schedule. The service travels from the Campus 
main entrance and Barn Theater area on Glenn Coolidge Drive to Hagar Drive to the 
Whole Earth/Bookstore parking lot to Merrill College and back down to the main 
entrance. The bike trailer is designed to carry six bicycles at a time. The first run 
departs from the main entrance at 7:45 a.m. The last run leaves the Bookstore 
Parking Lot at 4:15 p.m. 
DIAL-A-RIDE NIGHT SERVICE 

The Dial-A-Ride system is designed to provide nightly shuttle service on Campus 
(inluding Saturday and Sunday nights). The system works by calling the Campus 
Operator at 429-2168 with a request to be picked up at point “A” and delivered to 
point “B.” Your call is received by the night Campus Operator, who transmits the 
request to the Dial-A-Ride driver for the required pickup. The Dial-A-Ride system 
operates from 6:30 p.m.-12:30 p.m. nightly, Monday through Sunday. 
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British rock invasion revisited 


by Sarah Cardin 


“You call that noise music? And for God’s sake, why do 
they have to look like a bunch of animals, too?” 

Nope, that’s not somebody's mother talking about the 
New Wave; it’s my mother talking about the Rolling Stones 
around 1965. The Stones especially, but even the cleaner 
Beatles, came as quite a shock to a lot of people back in 
those less jaded days of the British Invasion. The new 
British bands were a revival of the loud, nasty underbelly of 
rock, which had been laying dormant since the late fifties, 
snowed under by Fabian, Ricky Nelson, Chubby Checker, 
and their ilk. 

But, unless you too are getting to the point where you’re 
not so willing to acknowledge your age as you once were, you 
probably don’t remember the mid-sixties onslaught from 
Britain as anything more than something your older brothers 


and sisters listened to on their record player (not stereo, 


RECORD PLAYER). There was something that went on 
back then, though—something which was really different 
from anything that came before it and which is still shaping 
our music now. Much like we’re seeing now with the New 
Wave, the British beat boom literally exploded onto vinyl, 
with record companies snatching up any group that offered 
even the most remote possibility of making a hit record. The 
bands themselves were different from anything which the 
record companies had been used to dealing with in the past, 
too. They played their own instruments and wrote their own 
songs, and they demanded control over the records which 
they made. Rather than having been put together in a studio 
or record company office, these bands had paid their dues, 
having played in small clubs and halls and painstakingly 
built up their own followings before any record company 
had even set eyes on them. 

The number of these new bands was astounding. Even on 
top-40 radio, every time you listened you could hear 
something by a.group that you’d never heard of before. 
Many of these bands were one-hit wonders (anybody 
remember the Honeycombs or Hedgehoppers Anonymous”). 
Others, though, were able to get the break they needed and 
go on to be very influential, bands such as the Stones, the 
Yardbirds, or the Who. 

Anyone who attempts to get familiar with the music of the 
British Invasion runs up against a couple of problems. As I 
mentioned before, there is the sheer volume of what came 
out during those three or four years, which makes it difficult 
to separate the good stuff from the garbage. Secondly, and 
this is a real difficulty with a lot of the minor groups, all of 
the records are at least 10 years old and are often hard to 
find nowadays. Don’t get too upset over this, because a 
surprising amount of material has resurfaced on anthology 
and re-issue albums. 


The Animals 


To help those of you who missed the mid-sixties for one 
reason or another, I've put together a list of the 12 (I just 
couldn’t keep it to 10) British Invasion bands which I think 
are the most important. Since the list is entirely arbitrary, 
and there are bound to be those of you who disagree, I'm 
also going to include a short list of other records which are 
nice to have. 


‘. 


The Beatles: There’s not much to say about the Beatles 
that you most likely don’t already know, so suffice it to say 
that the rest of this list probably would not have been 
possible without them. The definitive collection of early 
Beatle material is The Beatles 1963-67 (Apple), which 
includes all of the obvious tunes and some of the less 
obvious ones. The best single album of the period is either 
Help or Rubber Soul (Parlophone) in its uncut British 
version. 


Rolling Stones: Again, not much to be said. The best 
album is Aftermath (London), without question. It was the 
Stones’ answer to Rubber Soul and showed them to be 
every bit as creative and versatile as the gang of four. A good 
compilation album is Big Hits, High Tides and Green 
Grass (London). The English version of the album; on 


Decca, has a different selection of tunes on it, most of which ° } 


are early Stones’ songs that are not especially easy to find 


‘on U.S. albums. 


Yardbirds: In their short but illustrious career, the Yardbirds 
established the reputations of Eric Clapton, Jeff Beck, and 
Jimmy Page, all of whom were Yardbird lead guitarists. 
They were the first group to make extensive use of fuzz tone 
(“Heart Full of Soul’’ was recorded before “*Satisfaction’’) 
and feedback (‘Shapes of Things’’). Although the original 
Yardbirds’ albums have long been out of print, there are 
some good re-issues. In the U.S., Epic has Yardbirds 
Great Hits and Yardbirds, which together make up a fairly 
definitive Yardbird history. In England, the Shapes of 
Things double set on Charley features a lot of live material 
recorded during Clapton’s Yardbird tenure. 


Animals: As the band where Eric Burdon first came into 
prominence as a blues singer, the Animals had an unbroken 
string of hits from 1964’s**House of the Rising Sun”’ to 
“Inside Looking Out” in 1966. A good sampling of their 
songs is on Best of the Animals (MGM). 


The Hollies: Not that well known in the U.S., the Hollies 
were the closest chart rivals of the Beatles and Stones, 
chalking up 20 consecutive top 10 hits between 1963 and 
1970. They were also notable for having had the vocal 
services of Graham Nash until he left them for Crosby, 
Stills, and Nash. Although most people have heard ‘“‘Bus 
Stop” and little else, there is much equally good material in 
the Hollies catalog. Good collections are Very Best of the 
Hollies (UA) and Hollies’ Greatest Hits (Epic). 


The Zombies: One of the best (and most underrated) 
British bands ever, they had big hits with “Tell Her No” and 
‘“She’s Not There.” In one of the all-time rock hard luck 
stories, they were unable to duplicate their initial success 
until “Time of the Season” hit it big in 1969, one year after 
the Zombies had disbanded. Their early hits, plus the classic 
album Odyssey and Oracle, can be found on the double 
Time of the Zombies on Epic. 


Pretty Things: Founded by original Rolling Stones guitarist 
Dick Taylor, who left because the Stones were getting too 
commercial, the Pretties were regarded as REALLY 
offensive by British “tastemakers."’ They had a very raw 
blues style, one later taken up with much success by the Jeff 
Beck Group and Fleetwood Mac. They also recorded the 
first rock opera, S.F. Sorrow, about six months before the 
Who’s Tommy. Sire records has assembled everything 
worth owning on the double Pretty Things: The Vintage 
Years. ; 


Dave Clark Five: The one and only exponent of the 
“Tottenham Sound," the DC5 are mostly remembered for 
“Glad All Over’ and “Bits and Pieces,” both featuring a 
unique drum- and sax-based sound. It is also rumored that 
they didn’t play their own instruments, but that’s probably 
Just an ugly rumor. All of their hits, and a couple of duds, are 
on Glad All Over Again (Epic). 


Manfred Mann: If you remember “Do Wah Diddy 
Diddy” or “The Might Quinn,” then you're thinking of 
Manfred Mann. A bunch of frustrated’ jazz musicians who 


initially turned to rock and roll as a way to support their jazz 
habit, the Manfreds became extremely adept practitioners 
of the rock art. Most of their large output was never heard on 
these shores, alas. There is a basic Manfreds compilation 
which has been issued under several titles; the one I’ve seen 
around town recently is Best of Manfred Mann (EMI). 


The Kinks: One of the very few sixties bands to survive 
into the seventies more or less intact, the Kinks, it is fair to 
say, built their careers upon the chords found in “Louie 
Louie.” Listen to any early Kinds record with this in mind if 
you don’t believe me. The ultimate Kinks collections are 
Kink Kronikles and Kinks’ Greatest Hits, both on 
Reprise. The finest album of the period is Face to Face 
(Reprise), which contains “Sunny Afternoon,” among 
other things. 


The Who: Coming along later than the preceding bands, 
the Who burst onto the scene in 1965 with “I Can’t 
Explain”’ and the blockbuster “My Generation.”’ The pre- 
Tommy Who were just about the hardest-rocking band 
around, which should surprise anyone familiar with only 
their most recent work. Their early sound is best exemplified 
by My Generation and A Quick One, which make up a 
double album on MCA. A good compilation of their sixties 
hits is on Meaty, Beaty, Big and Bouncy (MCA). 


Spencer Davis Group: A blues-based group featuring 
vocals, keyboards, and guitar by a 15-year-old Stevie 
Winwood, Spencer Davis had hits with “I’m a Man” and’ 
“Gimme Some Loving.” A fair sample of their material is 
on the U.A. collection Winwood. Some of their albums 
turn up from time to time in bargain bins, and any of these 
records are worth adding to your collection. 


As promised, I’m also adding a list of second thoughts 
and anthology albums. Just because they aren’t on the main 
list, though, doesn’t make them second-rate albums in any 
way whatever. 


Donovan: Best of Donovan (Hickory) 

John Mayall/Eric Clapton: Bluesbreakers (London) 
Moody Blues: Go Now (London) 

Small Faces: The immediat Story: Small Faces (Sire) 
Them: Them, Featuring Van Morrison (London) 
Troggs: Troggs: The Vintage Years (Sire) 


Collections: 

History of British Rock. Vol. 1-3 (Sire) 

Hits of the Mersey Era, Vol. | (EMI) 

The Most Collection (Music for Pleasure) Import 


Hopefully, I've left you more enlightened than confused. 
The only thing I can think of in the way of last words is to 
recommend that you not be afraid to pick up records from 
this period that look interesting. even if you haven't heard 
them. The percentage of bad records which came out during 
the Brftish Invasion was surprisingly small considering how 
many records were released. Have fun! 


* Sarah Cardin has a program on KZSC-FM, 88.1 every 
Tuesday from 3 to 6 p.m. when she play's 60s British rock 
and New Wave. 
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by Robert E. Ball, Jr. 
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A Woman at Her Window is a political love story. It is 
the tale of a rich, aritocratic, stunningly beautiful woman 
who falls in love with a handsome, dark-eyed Communist 
from Moscow. This unlikely duo meets, loves, and escapes 
together to Russia during the midst of political uprisings in 
1936 Greece. 

It is a particularly bad film which slights everything it 
touches with its condescendingly romantic and fated ap- 
proach. During the film’s course it belittles women and men, 
rich and poor, and even Sophocles. 

Margo Santorini (played by Romy Schneider) is the wife 
of Rico Santerini, Italian diplomat to Greece, who is 
portrayed by Umberto Orsini. She leads a typically boring 
aristocratic life; one of tennis matches and lush parties. 
Passively, she watches as her husband entertains other 
wealthy and gorgeous women. 

Her life goes on like this until one morning, at four, she 
happens to be standing by her open window when Butros, 
the communist, climbs in to escape capture by pursuing 
soldiers. What makes, the ensuing romance so ridiculous 
and unacceptable is the shallowness of the characters and 
the abundance of cliches. She loves him because he believes 
in something bigger than himself (his communism, of 
course). This makes him. as her husband Rico put it, “‘a real 
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her because she’s awfully pretty and admires 


man.”’ He loves 
him as a man. 

Other men also love Margot. Namely, her husband Rico 
and a mutual friend, Raoul Malfosse (Philippe Noiret). 
Rico is a confusing character. The few times he asserts 
himself he clearly contradicts his previous actions. In the 
midst of a boastful and aggressive tennis match, for 
instance, Rico quietly bequeaths his wife to Butros, despite 
his early jealousy. It is Rico in fact who is responsible for 
Butros’ presense. It is he who cunningly but, to the viewer, 
unconvincingly outsmarts the Greek police when they come 
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looking for the troublesome communist. Raoul is similarly a 
weak willed rich man. He loves Margot but only passively, 
and he also sees Butros as a “real man.” His self-esteem 
becomes so low in the face of the ‘“‘real man Butros” that 
Raoul eventually aids the lovers’ escape from Greece. Both 
Raoul and Rico, in their unsubstantiated admiration of 
Butros and their ineffectual attention to Margot, personify 
the stereotype of mush, effeminate wealthy male aristocrats. 

As the film is set in Greece, director Pierre Deferre 
parallels much of the ongoing action with scenes from 
Sophoclean plays. Unfortunately, his scheme doesn’t work 
very well. In the first place, Deferre’s integration of 
Sophocles seems incomplete, especially in the wholly 
pretentious opening scene. And the Sophoclean references 
are so purely political that they detract from the film’s main . 
interest: the love affair between Margot and Butros. This 
technique of integrating a classic theme into a film was 
done much better by Jean-Luc Godard in Contempt. 

A Woman at Her Window left me unaffected. I couldn’t 
become involved with the film due to both the stereotypical 
shallowness of the characters and the cross-cut narrative. 
This cutting back and forth in time attempts to put the love 
story in legendary terms but finally serves only to confuse 
the viewer. The politics involved were exploited, as they 
were never realistically presented or analyzed. Greece, 
however, is very beautiful. 
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FILM: Homage to Chagall 


by Dan Ashby 


Andre Malraux has called him ‘the greatest image- 
maker of the century.” Some might hesitate to bestow such 
Sweeping prais€, but there is no dispute that the French 
painter Marc Chagall, 90 years old and still painting, is the 
most prolific, most displayed living artist in the world. His 
paintings, murals, mosaics, and stained glass windows, 
gathered on film from museums and art collections around 
the world, fill the screen in Canadian filmmaker Harry 
Rasky’s feature-length documentary, Homage to Chagall: 
The Colours of Love. 

This comprehensive and detailed retrospective of Chagall’s 
art, beautifully photographed by Kenneth W. Gregg, traces 
the development of Chagall’s life and oeuvre from his birth 
in the Russian village of Vitebsk in 1887, to Paris in the 
"teens and twenties, back to Russia during the dark years of 
World War II and the Stalinist era, then returning to France 
and Chagall’s present home in St. Paul de Vence, Provence. 
Included are visits to the Chagall museum in Nice, the U.N. 
building and the Museum of Modern Art in New York, the 
Paris Opera House, the Tate Gallery, the temple of 
Jerusalem, and other locations around the world where 
Chagall’s masterpieces are displayed. Alternating with the 
pictorial record are scenes from an interview with Chagall 
and his wife Vava, filmed in the garden of their home. 

This filmed display of Chagall’s art is accompanied by a 
Mozartian score for string quartet composed by Lou 
Applebaum and a text by Rasky, narrated by James Mason 
and Joseph Wiseman, which includes excerpts from Chagall’s 
own writings. In these meditations on his life and the nature 
of art Chagall is revealed as mucha master of poetic thought 
as of the painted image. The score, besides providing the 
kind of stately yet lively music perfect for Sunday afternoon 
gallery-strolling, also happens to be highly appropriate to 
Chagall’s aesthetic sensibility. ‘‘I adore Mozart,’ Chagall 
says. ‘He is so witty, so spiritual, so religious.” This 
appreciation for Mozart conveys much about Chagall’s own 
artistic nature. 

Chagall says of himself that he was ‘born between 
heaven and earth.”’ His art revolves around a vision of 
supernatural mystery and unifying love that is at once both 
childlike and biblical, manifesting itself both in style and 
theme. His paintings are executed with a kind of childlike 
exuberance and simplicity, heavy black outlines defining 


figures amid washes of overlayed color. The canvases are 


e 


crowded with action, yet ruled by an overall impression of 
pacific harmony. This blend of earthly spirituality seems 
strongly related to the Hasidic tradition of Chagall’s 
childhood village, whose collective life has supplied Chagall 
with many of his most obsessive visual motifs. ‘* Perhaps it is 
adefault,”’ he says, “that I am too intimately connected with 
the place where I was bofn’’; but it is obvious that this is the 
source of much of his inspiration, of that essentially- biblical 
view of human existence that supplies the themes of his 
great works. (His monumental stained glass works, “Isaiah,” 
at the U.N. and “The Twelve Tribes of Israel” in Jerusalem, 
are examples.) 

Asked during the filmed interview about the source of his 
inspirations, Chagall responds (in French, with his wife 
translating) with thoughtful, simple, and unpretentious 
answers consonant with the quality of serene joyousness 
visible in his art. He mentions the great love of his mother, 


21 


which filled him with the feeling that he, in his words, “must 


do something to deserve, to justify, that love.’’ He refers 
repeatedly to the richness of the Bible, his favorite book, to 
which he returns again and again for the themes of his art. 
He speaks of his deep affinity for France, and of the quality 
of Paris light; but perhaps most significant of all is the 
comment he makes toward the end of the film: ‘Only love 
interests me.” 

Homage to Chagall has been nominated for an Oscar, 
and well deserves one. It is a beautifully-made film which 
offers the viewer a close look at some astonishing works of 
art, and a look into the heart of a wise and remarkable man. 
Homage to Chagall opens this Thursday at the Sash Mill 
Cinema and will run for three days only. Playing with it will 
be Love of Life, the highly acclaimed film portrait of 
virtuoso pianist Arthur Rubinstein. 


VIEW FINDER 


Woman at Her Window, with Amacord, Thursday through 
Wednesday at the Nickelodeon, 426-7500. 

Julia, with Charade, Thursday through Saturday at the 
Nickelodeon, 426-7500. 

Aguirre, with Stroszek, Sunday through Wednesday at the 
Nickelodeon, 426-7500. 

Jules and Jim, Thursday through Saturday at the Sash 
Mill, 427-1711. 

Rise Against the Sword, with Hidden Fortress, Sunday 

“through Wednesday at the Sash Mill, 427-1711. 

Who Is Killing the Great Chefs of Europe? Friday 
through Wednesday at the 41st Avenue Playhouse, 
476-8841. 

Heaven Can Wait, Friday only at the 41st Avenue 
Playhouse, 476-8841. 

Who Will Stop the Rain, Thursday through Wednesday at 
the 41st Avenue Playhouse, 476-8841. 

Death on the Nile, Thursday through Wednesday at the 
41st Avenue Playhouse, 476-8841. 

Lipstick, with Secrets, Thursday through Wednesday at 
the Del Mar, 425-0616. 

Somebody Killed Her Husband, with The Deep, Thurs- 
day through Wednesday at the Del Mar, 425-0616. 
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Going Coconuts, Thursday through Wednesday at the 
Aptos Twin, 688-6541. 

Saturday Night Fever, Friday through Tuesday at the 
Aptos Twin, 688-6541. 

Foul Play, Thursday only at the Aptos Twin, 688-6541. 

A Wedding, Wednesday only at the Aptos Twin, 688- 
6541. 

Animal House, Thursday through Wednesday at the U.A. 
Cinema, 426-8383. 

Interiors, Thursday through Wednesday at the U.A. 
Cinema, 426-8383. 

Up in Smoke, Thursday through Wednesday at the Rio, 
423-2000. 

The Buddy Holly Story, with TGIF, Thursday only at the 
Scotts Valley Cinema, 438-3260. 

The Eyes of Laura Mars, with Boys in Company C, 
Thursday only at the Scotts Valley Cinema, 438-3260. 

The Sound of Music, Friday through Wednesday at the 
Scotts Valley Cinema, 438-3260. 

Foul Play, Friday through Wednesday at the Scotts Valley 
Cinema, 438-3260. 

The Blues According to Lightening Hopkins, with Black 
Girl, Thursday only at Cabrillo College, room 450. 
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VAN MORRISON: NO FALLING STAR 


by Doug McVadon 


Van Morrison proved that aging stars need not just fade 


away, as he turned on the crowd at the Cocoanut Grove last 
Sunday night with his distinctive brand of rhythm and blues. 
Interspersing old favorites and new material, Van the Man 
led his band through a charged set, which left no one sitting 
down by the show’s end. His voice was as strong as ever, 
serving as an inspiration to anyone who doubted his 
durability. 

Morrison was joined by two fine guitarists and a solid 
bassist; keyboards replaced horns in the back-up band, and 
two female singers augmented Van's own vocal dynamics. 
One of these singers is especially talented, as her solo 
version of ‘Crazy Love’ amply displayed. At this point, 
though, the details of the backing line-up seem all but trivial; 
others on stage simply pale in Morrison’s presence. Such is 
the power of the man; one almost figures it doesn’t matter who 
the musicians are: if they're playing with Van, they must be 
all right. And indeed the night was all his. 

Van electrified everyone from the moment he stepped 
from behind the singers for the opening words of “Moondance”: 


Well it’s a: marvelous night for a moondance 
with the stars up above in the skies 

a fantabulous night to make romance 

‘neath the cover of October skies... 


It was, appropriately, the first night of October; and as he 


exchanged verses with the swaying black woman, no one 
needed further convincing. Not many artists can throw 
away as big anumber as ‘Moondance’ on the first song, but 
Morrison wasn't worried about saving the big ones for last: 
he has enough “hits” up his sleeve to play for hours without 
leaving familiar territory. 

But the second song was the title track from his new 
album, Wavelength, and it continued the solid groove set 
down by the opener. The new songs slipped in between the 
old without causing a descernible break in tempo or 
continuity. Some, like ““Wavelength,”’ seemed to incorporate 
all the best R & B hooks of the last decade. It gets pretty 
awesome when you begin to realize that Van Morrison 
wrote most of these. 

He was every inch the dynamo he used to be, rocking and 
swaying through ‘*Wild Night” and ‘‘Brown-Eyed Girl.” 
He didn’t smile though, seeming to concentrate on the band, 
which responded unerringly to his fingertip commands. 
Occasionally assuming a classic pose as he stepped back 
from the mike, Van would take a quick drag off his cigarette, 
pivot into three-quarters profile, and coolly clap out the beat 
as the band played on. In these moments, Van’s own 
introspective countenance induced reflection on my part, 
and his 14-year career flashed past like the night train of 
childhood. 

His dozen-odd albums document one of the most consis- 
tently inventive careers in music. Morrison's set at the 
Grove demonstrated the archetypal nature of his work. The 
songs all sound like you've heard them before, not only 


because for the most part you have, but because he’s mining 
a vein that runs beneath the surface of all contemporary rock 
and soul. Morrison has almost singlehandedly defined what 
Bob Seger once termed “white rhythm and blues.’ More- 
over, his influence has manifested itself in vocalists as 
diverse as Bruce Springsteen, Graham Parker, Warren 
Zevon, Seger, and Patti Smith. His albums aren't exactly 
similar, but the commitment is always apparent. Van 
Morrison is authentically committed to one direction—call 
it white R & B— and the diversity of styles he touches never 
diffuses the unerring focus of his energy. 

’ The undeniable Morrison magic was most clearly evi- 
denced on ‘‘Help Me,” when Van literally brought the entire 
crowd to its feet by blowing the opening notes on a blues 
harmonica. Up until that point the audience had stubbornly 
stayed seated, despite cramped conditions and the exhorta- 
tions of the dancing minority. From softer ballads like 
“Warm Love” and “Into the Mystic,”’ all the way to the 
stomping encore, “Caravan,” those inimitable phrasings 
kept all attention riveted on the stocky Irishman at center- 
stage. 

After a gospel-style singalong on the “sha-la-la’s”” in 
“Brown-Eyed Girl,” audience participation rose to the 
near-frenzy of an old Them rave-up for ‘‘Help Me™ and 
“Caravan.” Reluctant to leave, the crowd insisted on 
a second encore, and Van obliged with a reprise of “‘Wave- 
length.”’ It was an honestly complete evening of entertain- 
ment, with a minimum of extraneous gimmicks, and a 
maximum of excitement and finesse. 
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WE'RE AVAILABLE FOR BANQUETS & 
PRIVATE PARTIES ON SUNDAYS. 
BELLY DANCING & MIDEASTERN 
MUSIC FRIDAYS &@ SATURDAYS. 

Also catering for any occasion. 


open mon.-thu. 11 am-10 pm fri. 11-11 sat. 4 pm-lipm 
2332 Mission, Linda Vista Center 423/5536 
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ALL UNIVERSITY EMPLOYEES 
ARE ELIGIBLE TO JOIN 


THE SANTA CRUZ COUNTY TEACHERS 


The Credit Union's 
full range of services 
including loans, 
savings, Share Draft 


NO MINIMUM 


Over-nite Orders 


Accounts, and Direct 
Deposit arrangements 


are available at the 
University office in 
the Carriage House. 


LOW INTEREST RATES ON LOANS 
PARKING IS AVAILABLE 


506 SOQUEL 425/7722 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 


COUNT, NEW DAYS & HOURS: 
L 
® 


%, Monday thru Friday 
iA 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
rd 
” 
= 
Ss 


UCSC = 427-0888 


SOQUEL MAIN OFFICE 
476/3240 


= 


, 
7A caenn’ 


Santa Cruz County Teachers 
Federal Credit Union 


HIGH DIVIDENDS ON SAVINGS 
CALL AHEAD FOR FURTHER CONVENIENCE 
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FIRST ANNUAL MOVIE TRIVIA QUIZ 


So you haven't seen the sun in five days and your eyes fj] 2? = SS Ss Sm a a GS mS Gn Gn SS 
look like someone put tabasco sauce in your Murine bottle. = !. What was the national anthem of the country depicted 8. What was the name of the song that Clark Gable (and é 
Well, if you’re not doing all-night study sessions—and we in the Marx Brothers’ classic, ‘‘Duck Soup’? just about everyone else) sang on the bus in “It é 
almost believe that one—the chances are that you’ve been Happened One Night’? 


staying up watching too many late night movies. But, while j 2. In what film did James Cagney grind a grapefruit into a 4 
most of society seems to frown on that type of behavior, we woman’s face? 9. In that classic film ‘‘Gaslight,”’ what did Joseph Cotton | 


here at the Press believe that such pursuits should not go use as evidence to prove to Ingrid Bergman that he had | 
unrewarded; and hence we present the First Annual (or known her aunt? 


semi-annual, depending on how this one works out) Press . What was the name of the first movie that that lovable (4) | 
Movie Trivia Quiz. | couple Ma and Pa Kettle were in? : 


It’s simple. Just fill out the enclosed entry blank (prefera- | 
bly with the right answers) and send it here to us at the | 4. What kept the Mummy active? (And no, it wasn’t the 


10. What was the phrase by which Ginger Rogers was i 
supposed to recognize her co-respondent in “The Gay | 


Stonehouse. The lucky first place winner will get four free daddy.) puters 
tickets to the Nickelodeon; so sharpen your crayons and go 
i 
for it! Je | 5. In the movie “Champagne for Ceasar,” what was the TIEBREAKER 
CONTEST RULES * question that finally stumped Ronald Coleman? 
‘ In the undisputed classic “Casablanca,” what was the name 
1. Tear out and submit this form to the Stonehouse by 5 p.m., . What was strange about Harvey the rabbit? of the bar that Humphrey Bogart and Ingrid Bergman were 


October 20. in when the Germans invaded Paris? 


2. Members of the City ona Hill Press staff and their relatives are 
ineligible. 


7. In‘High Sierra,” what was the name of the dog that Ida 
Lupino and Humphrey Bogart became attached to? 


a a ee ae 
ON 


3. Winners will be determined by the most correct answers Ml 


(obviously). In case of a tie, the tiebreaker will be used. One | j 
point will be given for each right answer. i Name: | 
4. First prize: Four tickets to the Nickelodeon Theater. ii Address: | 
Second prize: $5 (for popcorn). " | 
Third prize: $2 (for Raisinettes). | Ph i 
one: 
5. Winners will be contacted by notice in the Press Undefined Arts i | 
section. . 


RECYCLE 


MAIN CENTER 


The BRIAR 
NECESSITIES 


“SANDWICHES AND HOT DISHES” 
HOT AND COLD SANDWICHES TO GO 
CATERING 
HOMEMADE DESSERTS & SALADS 
OPEN 


9 AM-6PM 
CLOSED SUNDAY 


206 LAUREL STREET 
CORNER OF PACIFIC 
SANTA CRUZ 425-0909 


Santa Cruz's only Exclusively Pipe & Tobacco Store 


Old Sash Mill 19 303 Potrero, Santa Cruz 427-1060 
Hours: 10:30-6 (Closed Sundays) 


BRING IN THIS AD FOR A FREE OZ. OF TOBACCO. 


1260 17TH AVE 
SANTA CRUZ, CA 95062 
(408) 476-8088 


OPEN: 10AM—4PM 
FRIDAY, SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


SCOTTS VALLEY RECYCLING CENTER 
1ST SATURDAY OF EACH MONTH, NEXT TO 
COUNTY BANK IN KINGS VILLAGE 10AM TO 2PM 


FELTON RECYCLING CENTER 
2ND SATURDAY OF EACH MONTH AT THE 
FELTON FIREHOUSE 10AM—2PM 


WATSONVILLE RECYCLING CENTER 

3RD SATURDAY OF EACH MONTH, CROCKER BANK 
PARKING LOT, CORNER W. LAKE AND RODRIGUEZ 
10AM—2PM 


BOULDER CREEK RECYCLING CENTER 
LAST SATURDAY OF EACH MONTH BEHIND PIONEER 
PROPERTIES (RAILROAD AVE) 10AM TO 2PM 


ON-CAMPUS COLLECTION STARTING 
AGAIN SOON. 


BRANCIFORTE JR. HIGH RECYCLING CENTER 
1ST SATURDAY, 315 POPLAR \ 
9AM TO 12PM WHEN SCHOOL IS IN SESSION 


ECOLOGY ACTION ACCEPTS PROPERLY PREPARED 
GLASS BOTTLES AND JARS, NEWSPAPERS, CARDBOARD 
AND PAPER SACKS, USED MOTOR OIL, TIN, ALUMINUM 
AND BI-METAL CANS, COMPUTER TAB CARDS AND 
PRINTOUT PAPER, AND OLD CAR BATTERIES. 


| Hise © 
1130 SOOURL AVENUE aoa eee: eer ee 


423-0808 ) ca 476-8088 


#« ECOLOGY ACTION 
Recycling Center 


Imported & Domestic Beers * Wine 
Champagne * Juices 

Open 8 p.m.-2 a.m. Tuesday-Sunday 
~ 21 LD. Required 
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UCSC COMMITTEE ON ARTS AND LECTURES 
PRESENTS 


CAL 


FALL 78 


TWO ONE-ACT PLAYS BY EDWARD ALBEE 
COUNTING THE WAYS 
AND 
LISTENING 


DIRECTED BY THE AUTHOR 


UCSC PERFORMING ARTS THEATER 


FRIDAY 6 OCTOBER 8PM 
RESERVED SEATING 


DOUGLAS DUNN 
AND DANCERS 


“Anamazing dancer and choreographer...the newest 
in that line of choreographers that began with Martha 
Graham and Merce Cunningham and continues...” 


EDWIN DENBY 
CRITIC AND DANCE HISTORIAN 
PROGRAM 
LAZY MADGE (1976) 
RILLE (1978) 
COQUINA (1978) 
WITH MUSIC BY ROBERT ASHLEY 


DESIGN BY CHARLES ATLAS 
CHOREOGRAPHY BY DOUGLAS DUNN 


PERFORMING ARTS THEATER 


SATURDAY 14 OCTOBER 8PM 
RESERVED SEATING 


OREGON 


FRIDAY 3 NOVEMBER 


TICKETS FOR ALBEE DIRECTS ALBEE AND DOUGLAS 
DUNN AND DANCERS ARE: SECTIONS 1 and 5: $2.50 
STUDENTS/ELDERS and $4 GENERAL. SECTIONS 2, 3, 
4: $3.00 STUDENTS/ELDERS and $4.50 GENERAL. 


TICKETS ARE AVAILABLE AT THE UCSC BOX OFFICE 
(429-2159), SANTA CRUZ BOX OFFICE (427-1984), SAN 
JOSE BOX OFFICE (246-1160), SALINAS BOX OFFIGE, 
MONTEREY BOX OFFICE, SAGE MUSIC (WATSON- 
VILLE), SATISFIED EAR (APTOS, WALLACE’S(SCOTTS. 
VALLEY), PRESIDIO (MONTEREY), FORT ‘ORD, 
CABRILLO COLLEGE. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
CONTACT THE CAL OFFICE AT 429-2826. 


City on a Hill Press — 


THE SANTA CRUZ HOUSING 
ACTION COMMITTEE (SCHAC) will 
have a food booth at the Fall Arts Faire in 
San Lorenzo Park October 7 and 8. Pro- 
ceeds will go to support SCHAC’s rent 
stabilization and anti-speculation initiatives 
on the November ballot. So come and 
munch out for lower rents!!! 


UCSC STUDENTS—FINANCIAL 
AID WANTS YOU! Budget analysis 
research is going on now. To participate, 
just pick up an application form on the 
bulletin board outside the Financial Aid 
Office, 301 Applied Sciences. Accepted 
applicants paid $5.00 for completed pro- 
jects. 


ARE YOU REGISTERED? Have you 
completed and turned in your registration 
packet, received a validated registration 
card, picked up and filed your study list 
packet? If not, contact the Registrar's 
Office IMMEDIATELY. Wednesday. 
October | 1, is your last chance to register. 


DEAN HELENE MOGLEN, DIVI- 
SION OF HUMANITIES & ARTS, 
will set aside the hours of 2:00 p.m. to 4:00 
p.m. on Wednesdays during the Fall Quar- 
ter to see students who would like to 
discuss Humanities-related issues with her. 
Please call x2696 for appointments. 


EDUCATION STUDENT TEACH- 
ING PROGRAM SCHEDULE—AP- 
PLICATION ORIENTATION: Tues- 
day, October 10, 1:30 in Room 145 Clark 
Kerr Hall. APPLICATIONS DUE: Thurs- 
day, October 26, 5:00 p.m. in Room 123, 
Clark Kerr Hall. PAPER SCREENING 
COMPLETED: Friday, November 3. 
APPEALS: Monday 6—Tuesday 7. IN- 
TERVIEW SESSIONS: Monday, No- 
vember 6 thru Monday, November 13. 
DECISION MADE: Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 14. APPEALS: Monday, November 
20 thru Tuesday, November 21. 


ATTENTION STUDENT APART- 
MENT RESIDENTS! Do you have a 
child who is 1-2 yrs. and need child care? 
The Student Apts. Children’s Community 
Center may be able to implement a toddler 
program this quarter. Please call 429- 
2967 or x4088 for further information. 
And/or come to the informational meeting 
Monday, October 9, 10:00 a.m.: Apt. E- 
11. Child care provided. 

SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
TICKETS: Student and regular tickets 
are now on sale for the 1978/79 season, 
through October 20. This year, for the first 
time, student tickets are available for the 
Friday and Saturday night series, as well 


imported & domestic 


wine © beer © meats © 
J 
SANDWICHES! . 


delicatessen 


> 
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ted 
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1711 Mission Street (near Bay) 


in Santa Cruz 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


as the Wednesday night series. On Wed- 
nesday and Friday nights, two half-series 
of 12 concerts are offered, and on Saturday 
night, one series of 14 concerts if available. 
Student tickets start at $39.00 for 12 
concerts and offer more than 50% savings 
for most S.F. Opera House seats. Ticket 
applications are available at the UCSC 
Box Office (M-Th 10-4, Fri 10-3: 429- 
2159). 


A NON-CREDIT CLASS IN CERA- 


MICS will be offered at Kresge/College V: 


Craft Center: covering basic throwing, 
glazing and decorating techniques. Thurs- 
day evenings October 5-December 7, 7 
p.m.-10 p.m. Ten weeks/$15.00 (payable 
at first class meeting). Includes instruction, 
glazes and firing. Students provide own 
tools and clay. Open to all UCSC students. 
faculty, staff and spouses. For more info 
phone Cheryl Bornhurst 476-7401 or 
x4079 (Craft Center). 


REMINDER: LSAT PRETEST PRO- 
GRAM THIS WEEKEND: The LSAT 
Pretest Program sponsored by the Career 
Planning Center will take place this week- 
end (Oct. 7 and 8). If you are interested, 
sign-up at the UCSC Box Office, x2159. 


BEGINNINGS: A WORKSHOP ON 
APPLYING TO GRADUATE 
SCHOOL: The Career Planning Center 
is sponsoring a workshop for all students 
who are currently applying to graduate 
school. Topics to be discussed during this 
workshop include: graduate school admis- 
sions tests, letters of recommendation, the 
personal essay, etc. The workshop will 
take place on Tuesday, October 10, at 
Noon in the Crown Senior Commons. For 
further information call x2183. 


CAREER ADVISING FOR PSYCHO- 
LOGY STUDENTS: Group career ad- 
vising sessions for psychology students 
will take place every Friday at 1:30 p.m. 
throughout the Fall Quarter in the Career 
Planning Center (350 McHenry Library). 
These sessions are designed to answer 
general questions regarding career pos- 
sibilities in the field of psychology. Career 
advisor Ellie Foster will lead the discus- 
sions. 


U.C. BERKELEY—GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINI- 
STRATION: The Director of Admis- 
sions from U.C.B. Graduate School of 
Business Administration will be on cam- 
pus on Thursday, October 12, to talk with 
interested students. There will be a group 
information meeting, open to all, at 9:30 
a.m. followed by individual interviews. If 


cheese 


‘discussion and workshop on test-taking 


ZORBA THE GREEK IS 


you are interested, contact Diane Walker 
at the Career Planning Center, x4085. 


G.R.E. PRETEST: On Saturday. October 
14, the Career Planning Center is sponsor- 
ing a practice test and testing workshop for 
people planning to take the Graduate 
Record Exam. The mock G.R.E., com- 
piled by E.T.S., will be administered in the 
morning. In the afternoon there will be a 


strategy and review of the G.R.E. sections. 
The fee is $10 for current UCSC students. 
Pre-registration is required. Sign-up at the 
UCSC Box Office. x2159. 


MERRILL POTTERS* GUILD men- 
berships open to all UCSC students/staff/ 
faculty. Beginning thru advanced. 24-hour 
studio access, clays, glazes, firings, work- 
shops in: throwing, handbuilding, glazing 
and glaze formulation, raku and pit firing, 
kilns. $15 membership fee/quarter. Con-- 
tact Mary. Merrill Pottery, 475-4709. 


CPR CLASSES: Basic first aid and cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation (CPR) classes 
are being offered on campus to staff, 
faculty, and students. The first basic first 
aid class will be held on Tuesday, October 
24, from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. The initial CPR 
classes are Thursday and Friday. October 
26 and 27, from | p.m. to 5 p.m. the cost of 
each course is $5. To enroll or for further 
information please contact Joanne Cannon, 
Employee Development x2503. 


THE COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
CENTRE has relocated; we are not at 
530 S. Seabright. We offer field study 
placements, and FREE classes to women 
w/children. For more info call 427-0253. 


FIELD WORK IN PSYCHOLOGY 
AND ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES: 
There will be three required preparation 
seminars for students interested in field 
work credit through either the Psychology 
Field Work Program or the Environmental 
Studies Internship Program. These Fall 
seminars are for students interested in 
doing field work for credit, Winter 1979 
and will all be held in Room 212, Clark 
Kerr Hall. Psychology Field Work Program 
Seminars: October 12 at 8:30 a.m., Octo- 
ber 20 at 3:30 p.m., November 16, at 1:00 
p.m. Environmental Studies Internship 
Program Seminars: October 13 at 3:30 
p.m., October 19 at 8:30 a.m., November 
17 at 1:00 p.m. For further information 
please contact: Psychology Field. Work 
Program, Room 477, Clark Kerr Hall, 
x4410; Environmental Studies Internship 
Program, Room 317A, Clark Kerr Hall, 
x2104. 


GREAT 


ANTHONY QUINN 
ALAN BATES IRENE PAPAS 
MICHAEL CACOYANNIS PRODUCTION 


From the Nowe by NWS KALANTZANS wa ULAKEDALNA GEORGE FOUNDAS 
Produced and Ovected trom tis Screengiay by MICHAEL CACOWMOES, 
ANINTERNATIONAL CLASSICS PRE SENTATION 
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THURSDAY 


MOVIES 


Inserts at 8 and 10:15 p.m., Stevenson Dining 
Hall; Stevenson students 50¢, others $1. 


The Blues According to Lightening Hopkins and 
Black Girl at 8 p.m. at Cabrillo College, Room 
450, $1.50. 


LECTURE 

Lecture and music by Hans Sven Poulsen, Australia’s 
leading musician and featured entertainer for movie 
Findhorn and Personal and Planetary Perspective 
at Good Fruit Co., 8 to 12 p.m., $3. 

MEETINGS 


BSA meeting. All new black students please attend 
our first BSA meeting of 1978-79 at 7:30 p.m., 
College V Fireside Lounge. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


4 


Slide show entitled “Discover America,” made by 
National Land for People, sponsored by R Neigh- 
borhood Food Co-op at 7:30 p.m. at Laurel Com- 
munity Center. Slide show depicts struggle between 
small farmer and large agri-business. $1.50 adults, 
50¢ children. 


Arts Law Workshop, | p.m., Laurel Community 
Center, Free. “ 


LECTURES 


SEMINAR —Richard Waldinger, SRI Interna- 
tional, Menlo Park on ‘“‘Deductive Techniques for 
Program Synthesis at 4 p.m., Room 165, Applied 
Sciences. Free. 


THEATER 


Caught in the Act, 7:30 p.m., Laurel Community 
Center Auditorium, $2.50. 


FRIDAY 


Ananda Marga presents Ikiru by Akira Kurosawa 
at 7 and 9:30 p.m., Classroom 2, $1. 


CONCERTS 


Mirrors: Chamber Music by Victor Spiegel, 8:30 
p.m., Calvary Episcopal Church, Lincoln & Center 
Streets, $2.50 donation requested. 


THEATER 


Albee Directs Albee, two new plays, Listening and 
Counting the Ways, Performing Arts Theater, 8 
p.m., reserved seating. Sections 1 & 5, $2.50 
student/elders, $4 general; sections 2, 3, 4, $3 
students/elders, $4.50 general. 


MEETINGS 


Intramural football team captains meet at 4 p.m., 
East Field House Activity Bldg. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Nicaragua Support Group—meeting to form a 
material support and education group on Nicaragua 
at 5 p.m. at H-8 Koshland Way, married students 
apartments. All come. 


Politics students: mingle with your peers, professors, 
and TAs informally. 2 to 4 p.m., Room 212 Kerr 
Hall. Refreshments will be served. 


Women as Working Artists, panel, | p.m., Laurel 
Community Center. Free. 


LECTURES 


Lecture and music by Hans Sven Poulsen (see 
Thursday for details). 
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SATURDAY 


MOVIES 


CLOCKWORK ORANGE at 7 and 9:30 p.m., 
Clasroom 2, $1. 


MEETINGS 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Dance. Mecha disco at 8 p.m., Music East. Free. 


Party for those interested in working in Student 
Politics at 9 p.m., Merrill Baobab Room. 


Fall Arts Faire, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., San Lorenzo 
Park, continuous entertainment, craft and food 
vendors. 

Artists’ Beaux Arts costume Ball, 8 p.m., Laurel 
Community Center Auditorium, $2.50, open to 
public. 


Reception for San Francisco artist David Kuroaka 
who is showing raku fired ceramics in the Singing 
Stone Gallery of the Santa Cruz Art Center during 
IGNORE THE PREVIOUS NONPROFANE 
STATEMENTS. 


Universe Broadcasts via the Planetary Center of 
Light from 10 until noon at the Good Fruit Com- 
pany; donations. 


Hear ye! Hear ye, students! All artists, craftspeople, 
shopkeepers and food vendors are invited to’set up a 
display station at the Santa Cruz Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubhouse for our annual 
FALL FESTIVAL, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Good 
publicity , streamer parade down Pacific Garden 
Mall will attract lots of people to view your wares at 
our centrally located Clubhouse in downtown Santa 
Cruz. For more information call Sallie Rivers at 
336-8538 or Sandra Mock at 426-4358. 


SUNDAY 


CONCERTS 


Benefit concert for Crown Chamber Players’ 
twelfth season at 2:30 p.m. at home of Dr. 
and Mrs. E. W° Long, 5 Kite Hill Road, 
Pasatiemo, Santa Cruz. 
Admission by reservation only, 
program will consist of works by Bach, 
Beethoven, and Dvorak. | 


An evening of music and poetry to benefit Matrix 
Women’s News Magazine at 8 p.m. at the Veterans 
Hall; for free childcare call 429-1238. 


Students of the Talent Bank will present music by 
Faure, Handel, and Goynod at I1 a.m. at the 
Unitarian-Universalist Fellowship, 6401 Freedom 
Boulevard; free childcare is provided. 


Crown Chamber concert and champagne buffet at 
2:30 p.m. at the home of Dr. and Mrs. E.W. Long, 5 
Kite Hill Road, Pasatiempo; $12.50 per person. 


Marie Rhines on the solo fiddle at 9 p.m. at the 
Kuumbwa Jazz Center, 320-2 Cedar Street; $3. 


MEETINGS 


GALA core group; all lesbians and gay men 
interested in planning GALA activities are wel- 
come; 7 p.m. at the Merrill Baobab Room. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POINT LOBOS DAY HIKE—Hike around Pt. 
Lobos State Park; bring a picnic lunch. Sign up in 
advance in the P.E. Office or call x2806. Bus leaves 
at 10 a.m. from the E. Field House and returns 
about 6 p.m.; $1. 


FREE,PUBLIC FORUM—"The Long Search,” 
screening at 7 p.m. followed by an open discussion 
at 8 p.m. in the Video Theater of the Communica- 
tions Building.. 


FALL ARTS FAIRE—10 a.m. to 5 p.m. in San 
Lorenzo Park; continuous entertainment, craft and 
food vendors. 


~ MONDAY 


MOVIES 


Boris. Godunov, with Alexander Pirogov and 
ers, chorus, orchestra, and ballet of the Bolshoi 
Theater, (English subtitles) at 7 p.m. at Thimann 
Lecture Hall 1; free. 


African Queen at 7:30 p.m. in the Merrill Dining 
Hall; donations requested. 


LECTURES 


Victor Retier, horticulturist: ‘Small Plants for 
Intimate, Naturalistic Gardens” at 7:30 p.m. in 
Oakes 105; free. 


Diana Johnstone, journalist from Paris: ‘‘The 
European Left: Problems and Prospects” at 4 p.m. 
in 145 Clark Kerr Hall; free. 


MEETINGS 


Tim Phillips, Inter-Varsity CF staff worker: ““Who 
Is Jesus?’’; to get to know the character of Jesus 
through Bible study and fellowship at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Cowell Health Center Library. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INFORMAL READINGS—of new American 
plays by four contemporary women playwrights; 
the first reading will be of Rochell Owens’ *Futz,” a 
one-act play about a man in love with a pig; the 
readers will be students in Kay Carney’s Con- 
temporary American Theater Scene class: at 7 p.m. 
in Kresge 327; free. ‘ 


DRAWING CLASSES—College V figure drawing 
guild; different model each week; uninstructed 
drawing from 7-10 p.m. in room D-248;'$2 per 
quarter. 


EDUCATION ABROAD PROGRAM —final 
date to file Education Abroad applications to the 
Lertingrad Center; International Programs Office, 
room 146, Central Services. 


TUESDAY 


MOVIES 


Word Is Out, award-winning documentary about 
the lives of 28 gay men and women, to be shown on 
the seven food video screne from KQED, spon- 
sored by the Gay and Lesbian Alliance at 9 p.m. in 
the Video Theater of the Communications Bldg., 
donations accepted. 


La Jetee, French science fiction at its best (English 
subtitles); introductory party; bring something to 
share at 8 p.m. at the Crown-Merrill Rec. Room: 
free. 


CONCERTS 


Richie Cole and Eddie Jefferson at 9%p.m. at the 
Kuumbwa Jazz Center. 


LECTURES 


W. Gary Ernst, UCLA: “Mineral and Rock 
Chemistry of Western Alpine Peridotites and Their 
Plate Tectonic Setting” at 4 p.m. in room 165 of 
Applied Sciences: free. 


Dr. Jim Estes, UCSC: “Sea Otter Activity Pat- 
terns and Eeeding Behavior in Relation to Popula- 
tion Status and Community Structure” at 4 p.m. in 
Thimann Lecture Hall 1: free. 


Robert Trivers, Professor of Biology. Crown Col- 
lege: formerly affiliated with Harvard University: 
“Evolution ot Altruism” at 8 p.m. in the Crown 
Dining Hall: free. 
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MEETINGS 


The Biology Board and the Santa Cruz County 
Unit of the American Cancer Society need students 
to work on the Biology of Cancer course planning 
committee; meeting from 10:30 to 11:30 a.m. in 
Crown Dining Hall A. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Brown bag luncheon on “Careers in Restaurant 
agement” from 12 to | at the YWCA. 


Student teacher orientation at 1:30 p.m. in room 
145 of Clark Kerr Hall. 


HORSEMANSHIP CLASS— Intermediate horse- 
backriding on Tuesdays from Oct. 10 through Nov. 
14 from 6-8 p.m.; $30. Sign up at P.E. Office; meet 
at Kennolyn Equestrian Center. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS—Learn the skill 
of handwriting intepretation; your writing tells 
much about the type of person you are; at 7 p.m. in 
the Crown Senior Common Room; free. Sign up by 
calling x2806. 


STUDENT POLITICS FORUM-—State of and 
what’s to be done; at 7:30 p.m. in the Merrill Dining 
Hall. 


BIBLE STUDY — Koinonia, campus ambassadors 
Christian fellowship; at 7:30 p.m. in the Cowell 
Health Center Library. 


WEDNESDAY 


MOVIES 


High Noon, starring Gary Cooper and Grace 
Kelly, at 7 p.m. in Classroom 1; free. 


Spend It All, a film on Cajun culture and music, at 
7:30 p.m. in Merrill 102; free. 


Zorba the Greek, starring Anthony Quinn and 
Irene Pappas, at 8 p.m. in the Cowell Dining Hall; 
$1. 


LECTURES 


May N. Diaz, UCSC professor of anthropology: 
“The Case of the Purloined Fence: Cooperation 
and Conflict in Peasant Sweden” at 8 p.m. in 
Thimann Lecture Hall 3: free. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Douglas Woolf, well-known prose writer, will be 
reading selections of his work at 8:30 p.m. in the: 
College V Fireside Lounge: 50¢. : 


REDUCED EDUCATIONAL FEE FOR 
PART-TIME UNDERGRADUATES—Last 
day for students enrolled in one course only to 
petition for $50 fee reduction, with provost’s ap- 
proval; forms and information are available at 
college offices. 


CHANGE OF STUDY LIST—Last day to file a 
petition to ADD a course: Registrar’s Office. 


REGISTRATION ENDS—Last day to register 
with college approval and $25 late fee: Registrar's 
Office. 


HORESEMANSHIP CLASS— Beginning horse- 
backriding: from. 6-8 p.m. on Wednesdays from 
Oct. 11 through Nov. 15: $30 for 6 lessons. Sign up 
at P.E. Office. 


DEBATE—On Proposition 6, the Briggs Initia- 
tive: State Senator John Briggs debates S.F ,Super- 
visor Harvey Milk and S.F. State Professor Sally 
Gearhart live from S.F. via KQED. at 8 p.m. in the 
Video Theater of the Communication Bldg.: dona- 
tions accepted. Sponsored by GALA. 


MEETINGS 


The National Women’s Political Caucus of Santa 
Cruz County will meet for strategy planning at 7:30 
‘p.m. at the main branch of the Santa Cruz Library. 
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DOMHOFF 


Amanuscript. he has chosen not to comment thus far. My 
guess is that he believes his specific work on New Haven 
holds up, but that his general views are more like they were 
when he was a socialist in his college days in the 1930's. 


City ona Hill Press called Robert Dahl in New Haven in 
order to elicit his thoughts on G. William Domhoff's Who 
Really Rules?, a reexamination of Dahl's own analysis of 
New Haven politics in the 1950's. 

While he had received two preliminary manuscripts of 
Domhoff's book, Dahl told the Press that he hadn't read 
them very critically. When asked what he thought of 
Domhoff's work in its final published form, Dahl remarked 
that he had yet to read it. Dahl concluded the conversation 
by saying that: “I'll speak for myself when the time comes.” 


Is there room for meaningful social change if we accept 
your model of a socially, politically, and economically 
cohesive ruling class? 

Sure, but it won’t be easy given the pervasiveness of 
liberal ideology, the unwillingness of Leftists to come to 
terms with the two-party structure, the lack of a strong 
socialist tradition in the working class, the ethnic and racial 
divisions in the working class, and the continuing vitality of 
American capitalism despite all the problems it has suffered 
over the past twelve years. I have bespoke myself on the 
problems and prospects of large-scale social change several 
times since 1968, so I won’t try to repeat myself here in such 
a short space. Suffice to say that I don’t think my research is 
incompatible with thinking about social change, contrary to 
what certain cheerleaders for the working class say. 


gfactory Trained Personnel 
gOriginal Quality Parts 


ICHUCK COX 


BRACING ENTERPRISES, INC. 


hi Specializing in Quality BMW Service 

| 1207 Water Street, Santa Cruz 

| Monday-Friday 8:00 AM-4:30 PM 
425-0666 call now for appt. Agjuiaan 


Foreign Car Parts 


USED-REBUILT-NEW 


ATTENTION! 
We're new in Santa Cruz - DO YOU 
OWN A FOREIGN CAR? LOOKING FOR 
HARD TO FIND PARTS? ABC OF ANTE 
CRUZIS YOURANSWER. 
USED, REBUILT, or NEW, “fromanutor 
bolt to a complete engine”: and at very 
reasonable prices! We have old emblems, 
decals, and the little goodies that make the 
difference in performance and appearance. 
1720B Commercial Way Santa Cruz,CA.95065 
Ph. 462-2020 
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‘Is organized labor part of the ruling class? 


No. But its leaders (ruling class) tried to work with 
leaders of the working class since the turn of the century. 
There is a complex and uneasy ideological and political 
bargain between them, based on the fact that neither side 
could fully subdue the other between 1880 and World War I. 


What do academics and universities do for the ruling 
class? 

They provide expertise to ruling class organizations 
concerned with issues such as foreign policy, population, 
resources, and economic problems. They also socialize 
bright, young men and women who are upwardly mobile 
from lower rungs of the social ladder. 

Tell me about Santa Cruz’s ruling class. 


That's a long story, but it is noemuch of a ruling class as 
ruling classes go. The spiritual and-financial leader is 
Samuel Leask III, the idtologues are the Owners and editors 
of the Sentinel, and the leaders who concern themselves 
with specific policies ate Wostly to be found on the 
committees of the Chamber of Commerce. As I said, it’s a 
bit of a comedown from the Bohemian Grove, the Council 
on Foreign Relations, and General Electric to Leask’s, the 
Lion’s Club, and the chamber. But it’s the best we can do. 
You seem to be a unique figure on this campus in that 
you have two fields of academic interest: psychoanlytic 
psychology and political sociology. Is this unusual and 
how did it come about? 

It is unusual, and it came about because I studied 
Freudian psychology and dreams with Calvin S. Hall at the 
University of Miami in the late 1950's before the events of 
the 60’s came along and swept me into new fields of © 
research. Only at the highest theoretical levels is there 
inevitable conflict between the two, and I usually avoid 
those levels unless I'm teaching a course in psychoanalytic 
theories of culture. However, I admit it is hard to think about 
both at the same time and I have done no research or writing 
on psychoanalysis or dreams since 19967 or 1968. In 
August I taught a course on-dreams and it was of sufficient 
interest to me that I will do it again next summer. Whether I 

go. on to write a psychoanalytic alternative to historical 
materialism, building on the early work of N.O. Brown, is 
another question. 


BROKEN EGG 


OMELET HOUSE 


SANTA CRUZ 


60S FRONT STREET AT SOQUEL AVENUE © 426-0157 
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DANNER 


political winds were blowing, if he could put it off and ran 
down to the Grand Jury or something. I’m not anxious to do 
that. I’m anxious to see that this office runs independently. 

I don’t have any aspirations to do anything else. I found it 
very ironic in one sense that I was doing this, running for 
election. I really never thought that that would be. 

As far as bringing people together, I think the D.A. really 
has the potential to do that. There will be issues of 
community significance where, hopefully, the right judge- 
ment on my part will be able to make for co-existence. If 
there is one thing that I would say to each of those 
supervisors now, in view of the aftermath, is to really go out 
of their way to make sure that there is not even the 
appearance of acting in a personally vindictive way or such a 
partisan way that they do not seem to be representing the 
entire county. I think that was part of the reason we had two 
supervisors recalled. 

To me, that’s what needs to be done now. We need to 
bury the hatchet, as they say. We need to get on with the 
things that really confront us. We’ve got some really big 
problems. The growth issue, those kinds of things, and if 
they constantly break down along those polarized groups, 
_ we’re going to constantly be getting hurt by the process 
"itself, rather than getting to the substance. We’re just going 
to miss it. To me, that’s what it’s all about, getting a handle 
on those problems. 


PRESS STAFF 
MEETING 
3:30 p.m., Friday 


e949 Tues. - Sat.-12-2:30 


7™\ SUKEROKU 


1701 Mission St. Santa Cruz 426-6660 


ORIENTAL ARTS, GIFTS, & CRAFTS 


Enjoy the unique 
flavor of Japan 


Dinner: 
Tues. - Sat. 5:30-10 
Sunday 5:30-9:30 


1121 PACIFIC GARDEN MALL 


LASSIFIED AD 


JAZZ IMPROVISATION LESSONS-any instru- 
ment. GUITAR LESSONS-any style. Also ex- 
tremely effective edr training methods for developing 
relative pitch. Near university. Call Kevin, 426-848 1 


*59 GMC HALF-TON TRUCK. 6 cyl. 270 engine, 
4 spd. tranny, strong, dependable. With utility rack, 
new battery. $600. Firm. Call 429-4350, leave 
-message for Dan. 


24D UNCLE 


J PYLORI SD 
OLD FASHIONED 
ICE CREAM PARLOURS 
SANTA CRUZ * PACIFIC AT SOQUEL 
Italian ices in Santa Cruz? 

Certainly! 
STRAWBERRY... 
LEMON... 
RASPBERRY... 
CHOCOLATE! 


to Sell! 


NOW YOU HAVE CONNECTIONS... 
THE COPY 
CONNECTION 


SANTA CRUZ'S 
ONLY COPY SERVICE WITH 


V7 DAY INSTANT SERVICE! 
Vv LOWEST PRICES: 2 1/2¢ A COPY! 

V OPEN UNTIL 10 PM WEEKDAYS! 

V 14x25 COPIES IN ANY QUANTITY! 

V FREE COLLATION SERVICE! 

V FREE PARKING WITH EASY ACCESS! 

Vv LOCATED IN THE HEART OF DOWNTOWN! 
VY FREE LIMITED TYPEWRITER USAGE! 


1218 PACIFIC GARDEN MALL 425/5177 
COMING SOON--COLOR : 
XEROX COPIES! 


XEROX XEROX XEROX XEROX XEROX XEROX XEROX KEROX XEROX XEROX 


KOURX XOHIX XOHIX KOWIX XOUIK XOWIX XOWIX XOWIX XOu3x 
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Bring in Your Fall and 


Winter Clothing NOW 


426-2753 


1503 Mission St. 
near McDonald's 


KEROX XEROX XEROX XEROX KEROX XEROX XEROX XEROX XEROX KEROX 


xMOYW3X KOMIX MOWIX KOWIX KOUZX KOWUIX XMOWIX KMONIX KONIX XONIX 


Twenty words for a dollar, due by noon Tuesday. 


LOST: Straw baseball cap at Kresge, room 321 last 
week. Call Frank, 425-0897. 


FOUND: 3 month old black and white kitten with 
white flea collar and short tail. Call Kirsten at 
423-5942. 


HITCHHIKING Tuesday (10/4) morning Fleft 
my bicycle helmet in your Toyota Corolla (noisy 
carburetor). Need it pronto. Todd 425-5760. Thanks. 


GUITAR FOR SALE. Nylon strings. Good con- 
dition. Case included, $45. Call Rick at 425-7481. 


HEARSE—1965. New engine, new tires, new 
pipes, stereo perfect. Vehicle for someone with an 
imaginative mind. John, 425-0730 evenings. 


VERY Special magical kitten/cat needs good home. 
Bright, healthy, all shots, house broken, temporary 
O.K. Call Anna, x4282 (message). Soon! 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER with 
case (Smith-Corona), $115. 16’ Old Town Wood 
Canoe, good condition, cane seats, new canvas and 
paint. Includes paddles, life jackets. 688-1495, 


SUSAN (of the Stevenson Work Crew): Please 
call me at 427-2073. Alex. Try at odd hours if 
there's no answer. 


OPEN HOUSE 


O'CONNOR REALTORS * 476-322 


PRETEST PROGRAM 


The Career Planning Center at UCSC’ 
is sponsoring a 2 day workshop 


on Sat. afternoon & all day Sunday. 


DATE: OCT. 7 & 8 5 
FEE: $20.00 CURRENT UCSC STUDENTS 
$30.00 ALL OTHERS 
PREREGISTRATION IS REQUIRED 
FOR REGISTRATION & INFO CONTACT UCSC BOX OFFICE — 
429-2159 


MEN! WOMEN! JOBS ON SHIPS! American. 
Foreign. No experience required, Excellent pay. 
Worldwide travel. Summer job or career. Send 
$3.00 for information. SEAFAX, Dept. D-13, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Washington 98362. 


HOUSEMATE WANTED: Vegetarian, co-op, 
non-smoker, quiet atmosphere, near Natural Bridges; 
$100 a mo. (small room). 


FOR SALE: Honda motorcycle helmet (medium), 
$35; 40 7%" Sony tapes, $1 each; Singer sewing 
machine, $40. 688-3890. 


VICKIE HAWK TYPING/EDITING. IBM 
Correcting Selectric. Considerate, professional, 
quality service. 688-3890. 


RENTAL TO SHARE. Visiting arts teacher seeks 
housemate for attractive, 3 BR house with private 
bath, patio in Santa Cruz Gardens. Non-smoking 
woman 30-50 preferred. Furniture needed, pets 
O.K. but no kids. $225 + util. 475-8417 or 429-4075 


IMPROVE YOUR GRADES! Send $1.00 for 
your 356-page, mail order catalog of Collegiate 
Research. 10,250 topics listed. Prompt Delivery. 
Box 25097-B, Los Angeles, Calif. 90025. ca} 
477-8226. 


OOKS 


4600 soqvel, OR 
COQUEL 462-1279 


CLOSE TO UCSC 


This new 4 bedroom, 2 bath & sauna 
custom-built home has a panoramic 
view of multi-leveled decks. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 8 


638 ESCALONA 
(AFTERNOONS) 
$152,000 


in preparation for the 
OCT. 14TH LAW SCHOOL 
ADMISSIONS TEST. 
The practice LSAT exam enclosed 
in the application bulletin 
will be administered SAT. MORNING, 
OCT. 7TH. The exam will be followed — 
by reviews of the test sections 
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